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[t was an American who said: 


To hasten VICTORY .. ° 
Keep buying WAR BONDS! 





“We have met the enemy and they are ours” 


It is late summer in the year 1813. The nation is at 
war. Detroit has been captured and there is little hope 
of retaking it unless supplies reaching the city by way 
of Lake Erie can be cut off. Both sides have been 
building warships on the lake. Finally, on September 
10, Captain Oliver Hazard Perry leads the American 
fleet into crucial battle. His flagship is badly battered 
and most of her crew killed or wounded, but Perry, 
through a storm of shot, is rowed to another ship. 


He orders close action. His ships pour deadly broad- 
sides right and left. Eight minutes later the battle is 
over. While smoke still drifts over the scene, Perry 
writes the dispatch that is destined to live forever: 
“We have met the enemy and they are ours... . We 
Americans can take pride in our nation’s long tradition 
of heroism. And well may we honor our fighting 
men of today, who are proving themselves so fully 
worthy of that high tradition! 
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aun LOGICAL 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


@ Buying stations scattered throughout the Kansas and the Northwestern Spring wheat 
belts gives us access to the choicest selection of virgin country run bread flour wheats. 


® Location in heart of the soft red wheat belt makes accessible to us the finest cake 
fleur types of wheat. 


@ Natural flow of these wheats through St. Louis permits advantageously low transit 
rates. 


@ Good wheat means good flour only if milled properly for particular uses. Our sepa- 
rate mills in St. Louis are exclusively designed for the milling of specific types of flour 
(Spring Wheat flour, Kansas Flour and Cake Flour). Valier’s years of experience 
assure you of uniform quality year in and year out. 







@ Whether you use straight carlots, or convenient mixed cars. 


SWITCH TO ST. LOUIS—TO VALIER'S TODAY! 











(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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"“KELLY‘S FAMOUS” 


Proud of its position as 





one of the half dozen 





great quality leaders 
Flour Milling Capacity 3 


5000 Sacks since early pioneer 
Grain Storage Capacity 
1,000,000 Bushels days. 


Never a Question About 
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“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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Town ier 


FEO UA 


The millers of TOWN CRIER 
FLOUR refer with perfect 


confidence to the millers of 





every other widely known and 
highly regarded all-purpose 
flour in the length and breadth 


of the land. 
Enriched 


for 


Family Trade TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


THEMIDLANDP'LOURMILLING 20 






































Yes, this is your laboratory, too 


In this enlarged and expanded laboratory, skilled cereal 
chemists, research bakers and practical production men are 
working here every day to help you solve many perplexing 
problems of wartime baking . . . to study new baking 
developments for tomorrow. 


All the facilities of this, laboratory and the experience of 
its capable staff are devoted to the Bakers of America to 
assure you of unvarying flour uniformity, and reliable bak- 
ing dependability of Pikes Peak Flours for all your shop 
requirements. 


GENERAL LABORATORY for exhaustive wheat and flour analyses. Working in close 

cooperation with master-millers and bakery production men, the General Laboratory 

controls flour quality and uniformity for dependable baking in your shop — large or 
small. 


3-STAND EXPERIMENTAL MILL makes it possible 

to pre-determine baking quality of all wheat; its 

findings guide wheat buyers and millers in the 

selection and blending of wheat for every milling 
and baking requirement. 


EXPERIMENTAL BAKERY and standard equipment 

where every run of flour is carefully tested and 

baked to prove its economy, its uniformity, its 

easy handling qualities, and its superior baking 
results in commercial use. 


PROTEIN APPARATUS used to determine protein 

content of hundreds of grain samples every day. 

Other laboratory departments contain complete 

precision equipment for ash, gluten, moisture, vis- 

cosity, pH, diastatic control, and other essential 
flour factors. 


VITAMIN RESEARCH assays, determinations, and 
advanced studies in vitamins, enrichment, and 
quality control of flour are conducted with pains- 
taking accuracy and skill, using the most modern 
scientific and photo-electric equipment. 


In this corner of the GENERAL LABORATORY are 

automatically controlled ash muffies and special 

equipment for viscosity and diastatic control. Ex- 

acting tests and reports are made for protein, ash, 

viscosity, moisture, pH, and all baking character- 
istics. 


The uniform quality and depend- 
able baking performance of all 
Pikes Peak Flours are a result of 
continuous supervision of labor- 
atory control, wheat selection, mas- 
ter-milling, research, and test bak- 
ing. All these are vital part of the 
high quality production standards 
of all Pikes Peak bakery flours. 
The practical proof is in the def- 
inite economy and smooth efh- 
ciency with today’s changing 
formulas and strenuous baking op- 
erations. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS for all your baking requirements 


Milled from Virgin Wheat grown 


in the High Altitude 


Wheat Empire 


Sewing the Bakers of America for over SE years 
THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 


Jor Bakers... PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat. 
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Only Limited CCC Wheat for Millers 





ORIGINAL SOUTHWEST ALLOTMENT 
ABSORBED QUICKLY IN SHORTAGE 


Further Requests Likely to Get Slower Response—Northwest Mills 
Given Similar Opportunity—No Change in 
Policy, CCC Declares in Washington 


Although millers in the Southwest 
were encouraged by the small offering of 
Commodity Credit Corp. wheat last 
week that filled an emergency gap in 
wheat supplies, it is not likely that 
enough wheat will come from this source 
to make any significant difference. The 
first small lot which was allocated by 
the CCC office to mills that had gov- 
ernment business of one kind or another 
on the books for immediate delivery, 
satisfied most of the urgent demands 
but the prospects are that many more 
mills will need wheat before the new 
crop. 

The first lots of about 500,000 bus 
went wholly to mills in the Southwest 
that did not have their government 
contracts fully covered. The wheat sold 
then by CCC was largely high pro- 
tein wheat, disposed of at the full 
premium scale of the price regulation. 

A similar offer to mills in the North- 
west so far has not brought response. 

The remainder of the wheat owned 
by the CCC in the southwestern area 
probably is so scattered in out-of-line 
terminals and on farms and so much of 
it is earmarked for feed wheat that lit- 
tle will be obtained in the Southwest 
from that source again, it is believed. 

Mills in that area are continuing to 
send in their appeals with evidence of 
need and of government bookings to 
Jess B. Smith, head of the Associated 
Millers of Kansas Wheat, who passes 
them on to the commodity agency. The 
outlook for filling these requests as 
adequately as the first appeals is not 
encouraging. 


NORTHWEST OFFERS 


In the Northwest the Minneapolis CCC 
office, reporting that it has had requests 
for wheat from some mills, offered last 
week to sell up to 2,000,000 bus of 16% 
and 17% protein wheat to millers who 
may be in great need of the grain. 

Mills were sent a sample report to be 
filled out, setting forth their wheat po- 
sition in relation to flour orders and 
the amount of their government con- 


tracts. It was pointed out that a good 
deal of CCC wheat is set-aside for the 
feed wheat program and that the re- 
quests should be made only by millers 
who are in great need of the wheat. 

Response has been slow and no re- 
plies have been received so far. While 
the grain situation in the Northwest is 
better than in the Southwest, it is be- 
lieved, there probably are some millers 
in the Northwest who are in need of 
wheat. It is thought that the tardy 
response is due to the fact that the 
high protein wheat offered is not what 
millers need the most and that the price 
at the full premium scale is too high to 
make the wheat attractive at present 
flour ceilings. High protein wheats 
have not been as scarce as lower protein 
kinds and the opportunities for work- 
ing them into the wheat mix are limited 
except for a few flour types. 

Although the Kansas City CCC office 
has made sales to millers, CCC officials 
in Washington state that the step does 
not indicate a major policy change. For 
some time CCC has been selling wheat 
to mills unable to obtain free wheat but 
only in instances of proven hardship, it 
was stated. In the Southwest wheat 
supplies have been unusually tight with 
the result that hardship sales in that 
region are more numerous and would, 
therefore, assume the aspect of a new 
policy of disposing of government wheat 
stocks. 

Several Texas millers have complain- 
ed to the CCC of their inability to ob- 
tain wheat to grind for government 
contracts. The extent to which CCC 
may relieve a miller’s hardship will be 
limited by the position of its wheat 
stocks, officials pointed out. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





TO REPORT BY COUNTIES 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Wholesalers of 
processed foods who operate more than 
one establishment in a single state hence- 
forth will report their inventories on a 
county rather than state-wide basis, the 
Office of Price Administration announced. 





Large Semolina 


Wasnincton, D. C.—War Food Ad- 
ministration purchase of 13,040,000 Ibs 
of semolina has been announced. Five 
vendors participated, with the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co, making the largest in- 
dividual sale of 6,800,000 lbs, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, at $3,625 sack. Specifications 
call for 100-Ib sacks, 

The King Midas Flour Mills, f.o.b. 
Superior, sold 2,800,000 Ibs at $3.63. 
Amber Milling Division of the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association 


closed the sale of 2,000,000 Ibs at $3.71, 


fob. Rush City, Minn. 
Mills, 


Capital Flour 
Inc., sold 740,000 Ibs at $3.67, 


Contracts Listed 


f.o.b. St. Paul, and General Mills, Inc., 
sold 700,000 lbs at $3.67, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

Approximately two million pounds of 
farina were sold by four vendors. Rod- 
ney Milling Co. led the list with 900,000 
Ibs, f.o.b. Kansas City, at $3.57. Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. sold 500,000 lbs 
at $3.705, f.o.b. Springfield, Ill. Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co. sold 400,000 Ibs 
at $3.53, f.o.b. North Kansas City, and 
the King Midas Flour Mills sold 160,000 
Ibs at $3.62, f.o.b. Minneapolis. The 
farina specifications called for packing 
in 100-lb net 36x2.35 yard osnaburg. 





MILLERS’ WHEAT STOCKS AVERAGE 
ABOUT EQUAL TO YEAR EARLIER 


Owned Supplies on April 1 Amount to 51.4 Days’ Full Running 


Time Compared With 51.6 
Orders Come Down 


Mill wheat stocks at the beginning of 
April amounted to 51.4 days’ full run- 
ning time, the quarterly report of the 
Bureau of the Census reveals. This 
compares with 51.6 days a year ago and 
44.4 two years ago. 

In spite of the recent scarcity of cash 
wheat in many markets—which may 
have changed the picture somewhat since 
April 1—it appears that the total amount 
of wheat owned by the milling industry 
on that date was above average for the 
season. The figures likewise suggest 
that flour millers’ wheat positions have 
improved as a whole since January when 
the unfilled flour order balance in some 
sections was very high in proportion to 
wheat owned. The amount of orders 
on the books for flour has come down 
faster than wheat stocks have declined 
since the beginning of the year. 

On the basis of 65% rate of activity 
there was enough wheat on hand April 
1 to last a little over three months. 
This, of course, is a figure applicable 
to the industry as a whole and doubt- 
less there are many mills whose wheat 
holdings are much less than average. 

Mills owned a total of 133,444,528 bus 
of wheat in all positions on April 1, 
1944, compared with 132,061,962 a year 
earlier and 115,439,200 two years before. 

In the first three months of 1944 wheat 
holdings by mills decreased about 23,- 
000,000 bus, suggesting total wheat pur- 
chases during that quarter of about 117,- 
000,000 bus. 

The amount of wheat owned by mills 
in all positions was 1,400,000 bus great- 
er on April 1 than a year earlier, but 
the amount stored in mills and mill eleva- 
tors attached to mills was 2,200,000 less. 

Mills in several southwestern states 
owned less wheat than a year ago. Kan- 
sas had 1,200,000 bus and Missouri 1,- 
400,000 bus less. New York mills owned 
2,700,000 bus less, while Montana re- 
ported a _ 2,100,000-bu lower figure. 
Other states with less wheat were Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Indiana, Kentucky and 
Colorado. In the Pacific Northwest, 
Washington and Oregon had smaller 
total stocks although slightly more on 
hand at mills. 

In several northwestern states mills 
owned more wheat than a year ago. 
There was a gain of 3,400,000 bus in 
Minnesota, and small gains in North 
Dakota and Wisconsin. Texas mills 


Days Last Year—Unfilled 
Faster Than Wheat 


reported 2,700,000 bus more and Okla- 
homa had a slight gain. Some of the 
central states reported more wheat 
owned by mills including Ohio which 
had a 2,400,000-bu gain, Michigan and 
Tennessee. 

Wheat stocks owned by mills in vari- 
ous positions were as follows, in thousand 


bushels: 
shels -—-—March 31—-— 


Position 1944 1943 
Mill elevators ......... 86,982 89,175 
Country elevators ...... 5,490 5,876 
Public terminals ....... 6,357 6,728 
Private terminals ...... 9,069 6,219 
Re 25,546 24,064 
Stored for others* ..... 11,118 40,406 


*In all positions, 

The continuous. decline in the amount 
of wheat stored-for others has been 
going on for some time. 

Wheat flour stocks held by mills 
showed a slight decrease, the April 1 
figure being 8,116,630 sacks, compared 
with 8,300,729 a year ago. The total 
on Jan. 1 was 7,891,625 sacks. 

Reports: were received from 782 mill- 
ing concerns operating 942 mills, having 
a capacity of 1,123,667 sacks per day. 
These mills accounted for 92.8% of the 
total wheat flour output in the biennial 
census of manufactures in 1939. Of the 


total reporting, 26 concerns had no 


, wheat or flour stocks on April 1. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILL WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat stocks in all positions, 
mills, by states on March 31, 


owned by 
1944, and 





March 31, 1943, in bushels, as reported by 
the Bureau of the Census: 
1944 1943 

United States........ 133,444,528 132,061,962 
p Meee Pre ere 18,667,694 19,372,951 
NOW FOr seccseses. 16,850,306 18,100,505 
Minnesota - 18,572,150 15,137,535 
Missouri 9,933,430 11,305,884 
ROMA 556.0 66 bebe ee ve 9,104,588 6,447,385 
eS ee ee a 6,947,946 6,953,467 
Washington ......... 6,273,071 7,410,501 
Olimhamea ....806.-. 5,018,002 4,872,844 
CAMON. pS eh '5 2d Keyes eeu 7,084,716 4,654,697 
RS 3% cist oT 058 3,738,226 3,993,258 
IUOWTRGER., occ ceses 2,530,798 3,111,835 
Cantarmia «...ccxvecas 2,373,911 2,281,039 
Tennessee .......... 1,841,888 1,451,470 
BOWES cercdaeccotvess 3,026,025 3,385,356 
EGS. aise cle taree-8 a0 2,607,518 2,946,771 
) 4 |e eer. 1,635,094 1,851,045 
BEIOMIGQAR S60 ii sige e's 1,680,637 1,090,403 
Vo ere 936,627 1,051,457 
North Dakota ....... 2,130,885 1,667,020 
MOMtOne. «2.65 ccccseee 2,880,309 4,904,386 
Colorado. ..cwecsccces 1,739,509 2,107,100 
SO 404s cp ae teadas 1,804,218 2,020,498 
Wisconsin ........... 1,758,687 1,303,890 
Pennsylvania ........ 687,581 713,981 
North Carolina ..... 428,455 369,667 
SOO. Sbenis 9 95> o'ew se 1,060,366 995,846 
gt SRO rarer an 597,268 828,687 
GOOPSIA 4. cic ce cee 239,688 143,863 
South Carolina ..... , 2 |) Ss oe bd 
West Virginia ...... 71,735 32,090 
Other statest........ 1,159,169 1,556,531 

*Included in ‘other states.’”” tAlabama, 
Arizona, Delaware, District of Columbia, 


Louisiana, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New 


Jersey, New Mexico, South Carolina (for 
March 31, 1943, only), South Dakota and 
Wyoming. 





Niacin Supplies Still Short, 
Major Food Requests Granted 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Supplies of 
nicotinic acid and nicotinamide were 
short during May, WPB officials an- 
nounce. However, requests for nico- 
tinamide for food fortification were 
granted in full for this month. Nic- 


otinic acid food fortification requests 
were granted to the extent of 77% of 
the totals asked. Use of this commodity 
for the feed industry was denied. Food 
and feed industry requests for riboflay- 
in were granted in full for May. 
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Winter Wheat Crop 662,275,000 Bus 
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GRAIN SUPPLY OUTLOOK BRIGHTENS 
AS WHEAT CROP ESTIMATE CLIMBS 


May 1 Estimate of Department of Agriculture Shows 60,000,000 
Bus Improvement in Winter Wheat Prospects 
Over Month Ago—Rains Helpful 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—Favorable spring 
growing conditions have resulted in an 
indicated improvement of approximately 
60,000,000 bus in winter wheat produc- 
tion over that suggested a month ago, 
with the Department of Agriculture’s 
estimate based on May 1 conditions, 
indicating a crop of 662,275,000 bus. 
Such a yield would be over 132,600,000 
bus greater than last year and well above 
the 10-year (1933-42) average annual 
outturn of 570,675,000 bus. In 1942, the 
winter wheat crop was 703,253,000 bus. 

The indicated yield on May 1 is 16.2 
bus a harvested acre, compared with 
15.6 bus last year and an average of 15 
bus. Above average yields are indi- 
cated in all the important winter wheat 
producing states, except Nebraska and 
Colorado. 


ACREAGE UP ONE FIFTH 


The acreage remaining for harvest of 
40,943,000 is one fifth larger than last 
year and the largest since 1938. The 
prospective abandonment from all .causes 
is placed at 13.1%. This compares with 
15.2% indicated on April 1, 10.8% for 
1943 and 19.5% the 10-year (1983-42) av- 
erage. 


Precipitation since Jan. 1 has replen- , 


ished the soil moisture supply and has 
offset to a great extent the deficiency 
of soil moisture at seeding time last 
fall in much of the great plains area, the 
report says. The soil moisture supply 
was improved further during April over 
practically the whole of the winter wheat 


area. Abandonment, due principally to 
dry soil conditions at seeding time and 
failure of wheat to germinate or failure 
to survive, has been heavy in the western 
portion of the southern plains states. 
Elsewhere loss of acreage is relatively 
light except-in flooded areas in the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi river drainage sys- 
tems. Sunshine and more seasonable 
temperatures are needed, if the present 
improvement is to be maintained. 


FREQUENT RAINS HELPFUL 


Frequent spring rains over much of - 


the country resulted in a rather lush 
plant development and an improvement 
in the yield outlook in practically all 
states. Only in Montana is there any 
material shortage of soil moisture, ac- 
cording to the reporting bureau. 

A relatively large acreage in the west- 
ern great plains area, where wheat did 
not germinate until after late January 
and February precipitation occurred, 
now shows small. plant growth with ir- 
regular stands and the outcome of much 
of this acreage is still in the balance. 
The inability to replace some of the thin 
wheat with other crops because of late- 
ness of the season and shortage of 
labor may result in a substantial acreage 
of wheat being harvested that would 
otherwise be replaced-by other crops. 
Floods occurring near the end of the 
month seriously damaged lowland wheat 
in Missouri and Illinois. 

The first forecast of production of 
rye for 1944 is 29,711,000 bus. The 





CAR DIVERSION TO CANADA HALTED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Association 
of American Railroads has sent out an 
order stopping boxcar diversion to the 
Canadian grain trade after May 15. Ap- 
proximately 30 cars daily will be con- 
tinued in west coast service, although 
railroad officials will try to maintain 
a 50-car minimum. Railroad spokes- 
men deny repudiation of the pledge to 
the Commodity Credit Corp. to give that 
agency exclusive use of cars under the 
200-car diversion order. These men 
say that the use preference was the re- 
sponsibility of Canadian officials and the 
extent of the American carriers’ guaran- 
tee was to route American cars into Can- 
ada. 

Grain trade experts now with the gov- 
ernment are confident that feed demands 
here will necessitate further diversion 
to Canadian service, although in some 
Canadian areas it is reported that oat 
stocks are nearly exhausted. 

Purchases of the CCC to date, report- 
ed to represent all the oats that can be 
moved by May 15, amount to about 
3,700,000 bus, much of which already 
is in United States markets. 

Grain officials of the War Food Ad- 


ministration met last week to establish 


a program of distribution. Initial ten- 
tative plans called for an allocation of 
1,000,000 bus to the Kansas City CCC 
office with the balance divided between 
Chicago and Minneapolis. 

An emergency shipment of Canadian 
oats will be rushed into the Southeast 
as soon as shipping facilities are avail- 
able, J. B. Hutson, president of the 
CCC, said last week, following a meet- 
ing with the executive committee of the 
Southeast Region Committee, a group 
of farm agency and feed industry rep- 
resentatives. The feed will be sent to 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Kentucky and Tennessee. Arkan- 
sas was not included in the shipment 
but the Southeast committee stated that 
it was “willing to divide with them 
proportionately” should there be a de- 
lay in getting relief from a Southwest 
committee. 

How much goes to the Southeast may 
depend on the development of Argentine 
grain imports. Two carloads of barley 
are expected to arrive at Gulf ports 
from Argentina this month. This 600,000 
bus would be distributed in the South- 
east. 
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1943 crop was small, 30,781,000 bus, and 
the 1933-42 average is 40,446,000 bus. 
The expected yield is 11.8 bus per acre 
on 2,525,000 acres remaining for har- 
vest. The indicated acreage is consid- 
erably lower than 1948 and the 1933-42 
average, 

Yield prospects are above average in 
the major rye producing states of the 
north central region, except Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, and in New Jersey, New 
Mexico and California. The yield is ex- 
pected to equal or exceed last year in all 
states east of the Mississippi River, 
while in Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska 
and most of the mountain aand Pacific 
states expected yields are below a year 
ago. 

The department took a somewhat ap- 
prehensive view of spring farm condi- 
tions. The department said the plant- 


ing battle facing agriculture in the next 
few weeks “seems likely to be the 
thoughest the farmers of this country 
have ever fought. Up to May 1 the 
battle against the weather has been an 
uphill fight in the states that normally 
produce three fourths of the nation’s 
crops.” 

Indicated production of winter wheat 
in leading states, in thousand bushels: 


Final 
May il April 1 1943 

RNR civevisasecs 43,946 38,388 26,433 
SUD ck evs cee 25,340 23,508 15,184 
BOND cic censas 25,194 25,419 16,665 
Michigan ....... 21,620 19,929 11,084 
Missouri ....... 22,620 24,853 12,649 
Nebraska ...... 39,338 39,711 60,165 
Kansas ......... 158,268 146,421 144,90) 
Oklahoma ...... 64,638 56,430 81,711 
DOES: oe. 8 6 cid aes 52,949 39,338 36.866 
BROMIGNS oo... sce 18,544 16,664 21,919 
Wee: Geass o'n0a'e 15,550 14,872 12,192 
Colorado ..i.... 13,266 12,529 29,381 
Washington 41,013 32,194 23,691 
eo! eee 17,885 16,040 12,870 





WEA Officials Say Criticism of 
Cuban Subsidy Is Unwarranted 


Wasurinoton, D. C.—Government offi- 
cials handling grain and grain products 
for War Food Administration believe 
that their part in the Cuban flour sub- 
sidy program has not warranted the 
flurries of criticism that have been re- 
ported from milling interests in various 
parts of the country. These officials do 
not resent the criticism, feeling that it 
is part of the give and take of any 
business transaction, but they believe 
that a clear exposition of the govern- 
ment position and intentions is their due. 

In the first place responsibility for 
estimates of Cuban flour requirements 
is that of the State Department which 
was the agency that handled the entire 
alcohol, molasses, sugar, lard, flour deal. 
Whether or not the State Department 
took into consideration increased Cuban 
flour consumption reflecting increases in 
population and purchasing power is a 
point which WFA officials cannot an- 
swer. 

At the start of the program a cautious 
low subsidy rate was announced at $1.25 
ewt, an approach which would reflect 
good business practice of making pur- 
chases at the best possible price, WFA 
officials contend. When it was revealed 
that this rate was inadequate, WFA ad- 
vanced its offer to the approximate 
level which the milling industry con- 
sidered necessary. 

While the new rate removed the fore- 
most complaint against the Cuban sub- 
sidy deal the requirement that uncom- 
pleted 1943 contracts be completed as 
a requisite to participation in the Cuban 
program was continued. According to 
WFA officials in estimating 1944 Cuban 
flour requirements uncompleted contracts 
were taken into consideration and in- 
cluded in 1944 totals. This again rep- 
resents ordinary prudent business prac- 
tice except in instances where unusual 
circumstances would warrant a cancel- 
lation. These exceptions have been tak- 
en, it is stated. However, the fact that 
some uncompleted 1943 agreements have 
subsequently been fulfilled -justifies the 
government position, officials state. 

The 60-day shipping requirement in the 
1944 Cuban agreement is foreseen as a 





troublesome provision if some mills en- 
counter difficulty in grinding out flour 
to meet uncertain shipping movements, 
That some mills may find it necessary to 
ask an extension beyond the present ter- 
minal date is anticipated at WFA al- 
though no intimation is given of what 
course would be followed if such re- 
quests were made. On the basis of previous 


experience it would appear that a lib- 
eral course would be followed by the 
government. 


Government officials are aware that with 
75% of the total Cuban program booked 
by mills there may be some tendency 
for flour to congest in trade channels. 
A 60-day shipping period was chosen 
over a 30-day interval as it was sus- 
pected that the shorter period would pile 
up shipments more completely than the 
longer period. If 1944 Cuban wheat 
flour requirements have been underesti- 
mated, it is possible that the trade may be 
able to absorb shipments without too 
much difficulty. 

The influence of the uncertainty sur- 
rounding the domestic wheat subsidy 
may have affected decisions of mills in 
booking flour business for the Cuban 
program, particularly for those mills 
with a large number of unfilled orders 
on their books on Nov. 30, 1943, the 
basic date of the Defense Supplies Corp. 
domestic wheat subsidy. Mills with a 
favorable position under the domestic 
subsidy may have found it good business 
to book for the Cuban trade, while avail- 
able, government officials suspect. 

In any case government officials in 
charge of WFA’s end of the Cuban deal 
say that the speed with which mills ac- 
cepted the terms of the present subsidy 
offer should indicate milling industry 
approval and erase some of the misun- 
derstanding and resentment that arose 
when the original offer was announced. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

ARCHER-DANIELS INCOME 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Aicher-Daniels- 
Midland Co. reports for the nine months 
ended March 81 net income of $3,103,581, 
equal to $5.69 a share, against $2,762,797 
or $5.07 a share in the like period of 
the previous fiscal year. 
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GRANULAR FLOUR UP 
IN MARCH PRODUCTION 


Census Bureau Report Shows Output of 
1,576,802 Sacks—Largest Total 
Since Last June 


Output of granular flour in March 
reached a total of 1,576,802 sacks, con- 
tinuing the upward swing in this type 
of business that has been going on since 
the low point was reached last Novem- 
ber. ‘The March figure was the best 
month’s production since June, 1943. 

Thirty mills reported granular flour 
production during March, which was 
the largest number so engaged since 
last September. 

Mills ground 3,662,093 bus of wheat 
in producing this product and recovered 
31,793 tons of millfeed. So far this 
crop year mills have used 27,834,886 bus 
of wheat for granular flour, against 
7,811,926 in the same period of the pre- 
ceding crop year when the business first 
started. Adding to this increased wheat 
use, the amount of gain in wheat used 
for flour production, gives a total over- 
all increase in mill wheat use in the first 
nine months of the 1943-44 crop year 
amounting to 33,647,000 bus. 

The following table shows the record 
of granular flour production by months 
since the program was formally begun 
in 1948: 





Wheat Granular Mill- 

No. Ground, Flour feed 

Month Mills Bus Sacks Tons 

44— 
ese .... 30 3,662,093 1,576,802 31,793 
Fotis... 29 3,270,846 1,399,963 28,134 
JORIS. ecs 28 3,352,118 1,402,649 30,547 
1943— 

Dec, 28 2,603,201 1,098,653 23,165 
So ee 25 2,357,267 998,217 21,018 
Oster... sks 28 2,754,777 1,174,174 24,146 
GOMia.. ss sie 31 2,988,834 1,250,328 27,053 
Aug. 30 3,299,254 1,335,943 $2,411 
pa 37 3,536,496 1,332,363 39,238 
Cee 45 6,363,532 2,051,461 66,872 
"ae 43 4,859,106 1,770,293 57,453 
April ..... 40 3,762,109 1,372,650 44,204 
March 35 3,866,545 1,419,316 45,037 
POM. «0s 28 2,164,206 790,918 25,458 
TOR... 58 18 1,781,175 648,093 21,099 
1943 total.. .. 39,336,502 15,242,409 427,154 


Recent government announcement that 
the smokeless powder production pro- 
gram is being substantially increased 
after an extended period of curtailment 
forecasts a continued heavy demand for 
war alcohol production. 
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GALVIN ESTIMATES WINTER 
WHEAT AT 619,889,000 BUS 


A winter wheat crop of 619,889,000 
bus is predicted by James E. Bennett 
& Co, in a report compiled by C. M. 
Galvin, statistician, based on May 1 
condition of the crop. The estimate 
represents an increase of 32,000,000 bus 
over the company’s estimate of a month 
ago. It compares with the April 1 gov- 
ernment estimate of 601,759,000 bus and 
529,606,000 bus harvested last year. The 
10-year average production of winter 
Wheat is 550,181,000 bus. 

Mr. Galvin places the acreage remain- 
ing for harvest at 41,118,000 acres, com- 
pared with 38,952,000 acres harvested in 
193 and 38,229,000 acres the 10-year 
average. He gives the indicated aban- 
donment at 12.8% of the acreage seeded, 
or slightly above last year, when it was 
103%, but well below the average of 
20.6%. In the major producing states, 
heaviest losses occurred in Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma and Texas, 
although losses were relatively small as 
Compared to normal in the latter states. 


Abandonment in the Pacific Northwest 
appears to be very light. 

Current condition of winter wheat at 
80% of normal compares with 78% a 
year ago and the 10-year average of 
76%, according to the Bennett report. 

Spring wheat area is placed at 17,- 
952,000 acres, compared with 17,275,000 
acres in 1943. Condition of rye is given 
as 82% of normal, suggesting produc- 
tion of 33,000,000 bus, compared with 
30,781,000 bus a year ago. Oats acreage 
is tentatively estimated by the Bennett- 
Galvin report at 41,021,000 acres, against 
42,858,000 acres a year ago. 
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FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 
DISCUSS INFESTATION 


S. R.  Strisik Advises New York 
Association to Make Use of 
Inspection Department 





New York, N. Y.—How to control 
infestation of flour during the coming 
warm summer months was discussed at 
length at a meeting of the. New York 
Association of Flour Distributors in 
the Produce Exchange on May ll. S. 
R. Strisik, a member of the exchange’s 
flour committee, said that the use of the 
inspection department is the best insur- 
ance against this type of trouble. He 
explained that nonmembers of the Prod- 
uce Exchange may use this service the 
same as members, and added: that an 
effort is being made to obtain sufficient 
work for the department to make it self- 
supporting. 

Mr. Strisik explained the basis of vari- 
ous charges for the services provided 
by the inspection department, saying 
that they are a very inexpensive form 
of insurance. He also pointed out that 
Produce Exchange inspection was agreed 
to in the Uniform Sales Contract of the 
National Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors. 

Fred Seaver, also a member of the 
exchange’s flour committee, described 
the inspection department’s activities, 
and declared that immediate inspection 
of flour is the best assurance against 
trouble. He said that the inspection de- 
partment was organized by the exchange 
in 1884. 

W. P. Tanner, who represents the flour 
distributing industry on the flour mill- 
ers’ advisory committee with the Office 
of Price Administration, described the 
conference recently held by the com- 
mittee in Chicago with government offi- 
cials, paying particular attention to rec- 
ommendations made about soft wheat 
flour price ceilings and soft wheat sub- 
sidies. 
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CLIFFORD MacIVER NEW PRESIDENT 

Mrinneapouis, Minn. — Clifford Mac- 
Iver, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., was 
elected president of the Minneapolis 
chapter of the Society of Grain Eleva- 
tor Superintendents at the organization’s 
meeting May 2. He succeeds Robert 
Bredt, Fruen Milling Co. Other officers 
chosen were Louis Fried, Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc., vice president, and 
James Auld, Hales & Hunter Co., sec- 
retary. 

Stanley Folsom, Twin City Seed Co., 
briefly described the seed grain situa- 
tion and told of his experiences as a 
member of the seed grain division of the 
Office of Price Administration. 
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MARCH FLOUR PRODUCTION DROPS 
BELOW 1943 IN CENSUS REPORT 


Output Curve Dips Below Last Year for First Time—Cumulative 
Total for Crop Year Shows Gain of 3.3% 
Over Previous Season 


For the first time in many months, 
production of flour in March was smaller 
than output in the corresponding month 
of 1943. Production was off about 870,- 
000 sacks, the Bureau of the Census re- 
ported in its monthly compilation just 
issued. A similar downward trend was 
shown in April in the output of mills 
reporting weekly to THe NorruwesTerN 
Miter, but there was some improve- 
ment in rate of operations in the early 
part of May. 

March output reported by the Census 
Bureau amounted to 19,846,083- sacks, 
compared with 20,009,677 in February 
and 20,716,042 in March, 1943. The 
cumulative total for the first nine months 
of the current crop is 181,103,877 sacks, 
compared with 175,200,945 in the like 
period of the previous year. This gain 
of 5,900,000 sacks amounts to about 
3.3%. 

Rate of operations in March dropped 
to 64.7% of capacity, the lowest figure 
since last August. A year ago the rate 
was 67.4%. The February rate of ac- 
tivity was 73.3% and the year’s peak 
was reached in January at 78.9%. 

There were 856 concerns which re- 
ported the output of 977 mills in the 
March record, having a capacity of 
1,136,919 sacks. In February 981 mills 
reported a capacity of 1,136,739 sacks. 

Mills ground 46,019,888 bus of wheat 
in March, against 47,927,200 a year 
earlier. Yields showed a slight improve- 
ment over February but continued to 
run poorer than last year. The March 
figure was 139.1 lbs of wheat per sack 
against 1388.8 a year ago, but. the nine 
months’ average is now identical with 
a year ago at 139.1 lbs. So far this 
crop year mills have ground 138,634,000 
bus more wheat than in the same part 
of the previous season for flour produc- 
tion. 

As has been the case throughout the 
crop year, the larger mills continued to 
gain relative to the entire group. Mills 
in the over 2,000-sack class produced 
77.5% of the total output in March this 
year against 75.7% a year ago, Their 


production was off 2% from a year ago, 
compared with a 3.2% drop for the 
whole group. 

Southwestern mills fared not quite so 
well as other areas in March, compared 
with the preceding month, but except for 
Missouri did relatively better than a 
year ago. Kansas continued its posi- 
tion as the largest producer, turning 
out 15.9% of the total, against 17.1% in 
February and 15.1% a year ago. New 
York was in second place with 13.5% 
against 13.1% in February and 18% a 
year ago. Minnesota ranked third with 
a percentage of 11.9, compared with 
11.2 in February and 11.6 a year ago. 

Missouri, in fourth place, showed a 
percentage of 7.5 of the total, against 
8.1 in February and 8.5 a year earlier. 
Texas had a figure of 62% compared 
with 6.6 the month before and 5.5 the 
year before. Illinois reported 5.7% of 
the total, compared with 5.5 a month 
earlier and 5.4 a year earlier. 

Other leading states that reported 
gains in percentage over February were 
Washington, Ohio, Nebraska, Iowa, In- 
diana and Michigan. 

Millfeed production was lower in 
March, amounting to 896,829 tons, 
against 409,149 a year earlier. Millers 
were getting 40 Ibs of offal per sack 
of flour in March compared with 39.5 
a year earlier. 
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ORGANIZE FOR SERVICE 
Cuicaco, I11.—The Chicago Bakers 
Courtesy Club held a luncheon meeting 
May 12 for the purpose of organizing 
its activities at the wartime conference 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, May 22-23. President A. W. 
Fosdyke appointed X, C. Smith, Swift 
& Co., chairman of the ushers, and W. L. 
Grewe, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
chairman of the information desk service. 
A number of members accepted assign- 
ments. Secretary Frank G. Jungewael- 
ter, of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, and others reviewed the pro- 
gram arranged for the convention. 





— 


Flour Distributors Complete 
Plans for Annual Convention 


New York, N. Y.—With every indica- 
tion of a record breaking attendance at 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors, to be 
held at the Hotel Carter, Cleveland, May 
21-22, all plans have been completed. 
In addition to members of the industry 
who will 


address the meeting, other 


speakers will include Herman Steen, 
vice president of the Millers National 
Federation; Spencer Irwin, of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, and Lt. (j.g.) Eliza- 
beth Landis Cullen, of the navy. 

Those speaking from the flour dis- 
tributing industry will include Phil 
Orth, Milwaukee; R. E. Bemmels, Chi- 


cago; Frank T. Herbert, Chicago; S. 


Gartland Horan, Philadelphia, and A. P. 


Cole, Pittsburgh. Various committee 
chairman will also make reports at the 
meeting. 


Considerable time has been devoted on 
the program to the pressing problems of 
the industry, such as a discussion of 
flour sales by millers, brokers and job- 
bers. These discussions will be handled 
by members of the industry thoroughly 
familiar with the problems. 

For entertainment the Cleveland Flour 
Club has arranged a cocktail party for 
Sunday afternoon, May 21, and on the 
following evening the annual banquet 
will be held. All flour distributors, 
whether members of the association or 
not, will be welcome at the convention. 


12 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The milling in- 
dustry advisory committee for the Office 
of Price Administration has now laid 
before OPA officials the program for 
adjustment of the soft wheat flour price 
and subsidy tangle, which was agreed 
upon by the milling industry at a series 
of conferences which culminated with 
the meeting preceding the recent con- 
vention of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. 

It is proposed that the soft wheat 
bakery flour ceilings east of the Rocky 
Mountains be equalized with present 
ceilings on Pacific Coast flour shipped 
into that eastern area and that family 
flour ceilings in 10 southeastern states, 
where they are based on soft wheat, be 
reduced 3l1¢c sack, This will restore the 
soft wheat flour ceilings to approximate- 
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CUTBACK IN SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
- CEILINGS BEFORE OPA OFFICIALS 


—<—_ 


Return to Levels Originally Established in Flour Price Order 
Proposed by Millers’ Committee—Change Would Be 
Followed by Subsidy Rate Increase 


ly the level that prevailed before they 
were advanced on March 1, 1943, two 
months after the ceiling order was first 
issued. 

The basis will then be laid for an 
increase in the subsidy rate for soft 
wheat flour that puts it substantially in 
line with the rates for other types of 
flour. 

This program has been unanimously 
approved by the ceiling and subsidy com- 
mittee of the Millers National Federa- 
tion as well as by the OPA milling in- 
dustry advisory committee. It subse- 
quently was approved by the federation 
board of directors. Previously soft 
wheat millers had agreed on this line 
of action. 

The proposal is now under considera- 
tion at OPA and a favorable action is 
expected within a few weeks. 





CCC Wheat Loan 
Rates for 1944 
Announced 


Wasuineoton, D, C.—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. 1944 wheat loans will be made 
at a national average of $1.28 bu on a 
note and chattel mortgage basis for 
wheat stored on farms and on a note 
and loan agreement for wheat stored in 
approved warehouses. 

1944 wheat grading U. S. No. 3 or 
better, or grading U. S. No. 4 or 5 by 
test weight only will be éligible for loan. 
Loans will vary between farms to 
provide for location, grade and quality. 
For example, No. 1 hard winter wheat 
at Kansas City will loan at $1.44 bu on 
1944 crop compared with $1.38 in 1943. 

Seven cents per bushel storage allow- 
ance will be advanced at the time of 
loan on all farm stored wheat. Loans 
on both farm stored and warehouse 
stores of wheat will mature on demand 
but not later than April 30, 1945. Any 
loan may be liquidated by payment of 
full amount advanced plus 3% interest 
from the date of note. All loans will be 
administered in counties by Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Agency committees 
under the general supervision of state 
committees. 

Loan values at selected terminal mar- 
kets are as follows: No. 1 hard winter, 
at Kansas City, $1,44; at Omaha, $1.44; 
at Galveston, $1.52; at Chicago, $1.49; at 
St. Louis, $1.49. No. 1 soft white or 
western white at Portland, $1.39; No. 1 
dark northern spring, at Minneapolis, 
$1.46; No. 1 red winter, at Chicago, 
$1.49; at St. Louis, $1.49; at Philadel- 
phia, $1.60; at Baltimore, $1.60; at 
Louisville, $1.51. ; 
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SOYBEAN PLANT BURNS 


Loss from a fire which destroyed the 
soybean processing plant of Allied Mills, 
Inc., at Taylorville, lll, was placed at 
thousands of dollars. 





Grain Trade Sees 
Threat in WFA’s 
Corn Plan 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—To clinch corn 
sale pledges made to Agricultural Ad- 
justment Agency field men, the War 
Food Administration is planning to ex- 
pand Commodity Credit Corp. partici- 
pation in the corn program through ad- 
vance payments to farmers making the 
sales pledges. Under the contemplated 
plan, the CCC would take title to -corn 
now on farms through a small down 
payment and agree to pay the balance 
under OPA ceilings plus the shelling and 
trucking charge on date of delivery. 
Corn sold to the CCC under these terms 
would remain on farms until shelling 
crews or the farmers themselves found 
time to prepare the corn for market. 
Government officials say that there is 
no intention of by-passing trade chan- 
nels in the CCC program and that corn 
obtained for the CCC account will move 
through the trade except in emergencies. 

While it is believed that the prime 
purpose is to clinch present pledges, 
WEA officials say that if these pledges 
can be translated into completed sales 
promptly it may speed up the date on 
which the corn order can be revoked. 
These officials say that if it were pos- 
sible to shell corn steadily as pledges 
are made there would be no necessity to 
involve the CCC in a program that will 
present some administrative difficulties. 
Grain men see the plan as a reasonable 
one and are fearful that the CCC may 
too frequently by-pass existing trade 
channels. Under wartime conditions 
many sources of grain business have 
dried up and concern over further in- 
roads into remaining operations is quite 
natural, it is admitted. However, CCC 
officials have demonstrated reasonable 
consideration of trade interests in the 
past and it is believed here that there 
will be no marked change in policy. 


While agencies in charge of corn pro-. 


curement are tightening their procedure, 
other groups at the WFA are reported 
as discarding the corn product prefer- 
ence order on the grounds that its ad- 
ministration would be impractical. Offi- 
cials at the WFA have never believed 
that the proposed order was feasible. 
They say that the changing nature of 
corn milling operations and corn prod- 
uct demands is so radical that a pri- 
ority list in many instances would be 
meaningless. It is felt that without 
rigid limitations of a preference order 
which might arbitrarily cut off certain 
industries from corn product supplies 
WFA officials can equitably distribute 
corn product surpluses which remain 
after direct war industries have been 
covered. 

It is admitted that some industries 
may find it difficult to obtain corn prod- 
ucts to the full extent required under 
present plan but under a rigid order 
these industries would be so far down 
an essential list that a rating would 
assume about the equivalent status of a 
“hunting license.” However, if the ex- 
pansion of CCC activities in the corn 
program proves successful there is rea- 
son to believe that corn product sup- 
plies may relax to a point where de- 
mands for corn products can be filled 
to meet basic requirements. 

When the preference order for corn 
products was being studied, the baking 
industry was given a tentatively high 
rating of essentiality, There is no rea- 
son to believe that the bakers will not 
obtain the same contemplated treatment 
under the present program as their high 
degree of essentiality has been admitted. 
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WHEAT TOO RANK 
xk*k* 
Western Kansas Crop May 
Suffer From Winds 
and Heat 


Donee Crry, Kansas.—“While winter 
wheat on the high plains can hardly ever 
have too much rain, continuing wet 
weather in May discounts the great 
promise of only a. few days ago,” says 
C. C. Isely, prominent local grain mer- 
chant. At mid-May around Dodge City 
wheat heads are not yet showing and 
the stalks are 30 inches high. Such 
wheat will probably be five feet high at 
harvest time, according to Mr. Isely. 

“The rank foliage and long straw in- 
vite rust and lodging and such conditions 
usually result in poor filling. Being 
fully 10 days late, the crop stands a 
chance to encounter hot winds before 
filling and such a hot-house plant is not 
seasoned to stand strong, hot winds,” 
Mr. Isely states. 

“The chances are against extravagant 
yields and there is also the. possibility 
of a difficult and expensive harvest, with 
excessive straw to handle,” he says. 


CANADIAN ENLISTED MEN TO 
AID FARMERS 


WINNIPEG, MaANn.—Military  au- 
thorities announced last week that 
more than 1,500 men in military 
training centers in western Canada 
had been granted leave to assist in 
spring field work. They will aid 
farmers who are faced with short- 
age of farm help. The average leave 
will be approximately two months. 








May 17, 1944 


Liberal June-July 
Wheat Offerings 
Erase Premiums 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Offerings of new 
crop wheat for July delivery became so 
liberal May 15 that the market on this 
type of trading broke from the fy] 
premium scale down to $1.63 bu regard- 
less of protein, with offerings still be- 
ing made without takers at the end of 
the day. 

Flour mills were the large buyers in 
what trading did transpire during the 
day, but even they began to back away 
when sellers, encouraged by the crop 
prospect, started to break down the 
ceiling scale to get the business. Look- 
ing at the July option standing at about 
$1.57%, at the time, and finding in that 
a satisfactory hedge, even if wheat 
should be relatively hard to buy in July, 
sellers felt that there was little if any 
hazard in making future commitments, 
limiting them, however, to a period close 
to harvest. Not many grain men have 
confidence that wheat will be available 
in any volume after August. 

Some sellers sold equal parts of 
June and July wheat at the full pre- 
mium scale, which went quickly into 
mill hands, who need the June wheat 
to fill flour contracts. There was at 
least one soft wheat sale for new crop 
delivery, reflecting the glowing optimism 
in some minds over the soft wheat pros- 
pects now. 

Stories of new crop Texas wheat being 
offered at 114¢ under the ceiling kept 
the Kansas City market uncertain May 
16. Reports of generous Texas and 
Oklahoma prospects tend to soften values 
in those areas. One of the few bullish 
factors was the report of H. L. Robinson 
May 16, that, in his opinion, Kansas 
will produce but 141,000,000 bus, about 
10% below the. government estimate. 

Although mills are in need of wheat 
now when little is moving, the wheat 
they have on hand, the flour in the hands 
of buyers and the wheat they expect to 
get in before July all strengthen the 
opinion that the five or six weeks just 
ahead will be bridged satisfactory. Some 
mills will be in critical condition for 
supplies, but perhaps on the average 
mills will just make the new crop if they 
get the “breaks” on wheat offered from 
the country. 
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AMERICAN MILLERS’ GROUP 
TO HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


Lovisvitte, Ky.—The annual conven- 
tion of the American Millers Associa- 
tion will be held in this city May 19-20. 
The program arranged for the meeting 
includes discussions of present and post 
war problems of the milling industry. 

Regulations .issued by the Office of 
Price Administration affecting the mill- 
ing industry will be discussed by . F. 
Hatfield of the Louisville district office. 

“Future Prospects Regarding Ceilings 
and Subsidies” is the title of an address 
to be given by Herman Steen, vice presi- 
dent, Millers National Federation. Dr. 
W. H, Strowd, secretary, Nationa! Soft 
Wheat Millers Association, will discuss 
the problems of the small miller during 
and after the war emergency. 
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ARGENTINA WILL MAKE 
ITS OWN INSPECTIONS 


Government Sets Up Organization to 
Supplant Established “Fair Average 
Quality” Export Systems 


Buenos Arres, Arcentina.—(By tele- 
phone) .—The Argentine government is 
setting up an organization to inspect 
and weigh grains and flaxseed. When 
it is ready to function the government 
will provide certificates of weight and 
inspection to exporters against shipments 
and will prohibit the sale for export 
of grains f.a.q., and flaxseed on the 
basis of analysis in New York and Lon- 
don. Argentine government weights 
must be accepted instead of outturns 
at destination, and grades according to 
Argentine designation and price differ- 
entials. 

Meanwhile wheat and corn are being 
sold to the United Kingdom on fair av- 
erage quality which is determined month- 
ly by the London Corn Trades Asso- 
ciation based on samples of arrivals. 

Flaxseed offers continue to be made 
on the basis of outturn weights and 
analyses at destination as has been the 
custom for many years. 

Argentine exporters and brokers have 
protested to the government on behalf 
of themselves and foreign buyers against 
the changes but the authorities continue 
with their plans. Some think the gov- 
ernment will not be able to force foreign 
buyers to accept Argentine official 
weights and certificates of grades as 
presently to be set up for flaxseed and 
the various grains. The drawback to 
this assumption is that for the present 
foreign governments are about the only 
buyers of grains and flaxseed in our 
markets and it is feared that these will 
accept the changes complacently and 
that when private trading in the interna- 
tional markets is resumed there may be 
dificulty in forcing Argentine authori- 
ties to recede from their position. 

The government will also certify as 
to weights and analysis of grains and 
flaxseed received at country stations. 
Exporters object to this plan, feeling 
that there is room for irregularities 
which do not now exist. 

The government has not yet decided 
whether to rent the terminal elevators 
and warehouses or buy them. The own- 
ers hope to escape with a period of 
rental, regaining their properties at the 
end of the war. The government has 
no plans, as yet, for renting or forcing 
the sale of country elevators and ware- 
houses to it, Most of these are owned 
by the railways. Most of the terminal 
and port elevators and warehouses are 
owned by exporters although, in many 
instances, the land is property of the 
national government. 

The plan to take over operation of 
the port grain terminals has a good 
many political aspects although the gov- 
ernment maintains that operation by it 
is necessary owing to the ownership of 
large stores of cereals resulting from 
purchases to hold grain prices at mini- 


mum levels during the emergency caused 
by the war, 
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JOHN WHINERY NEW CHAIRMAN 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—John Whinery, 


chief chemist for Rodney Milling Co., 
was elected chairman of the Kansas City 
Section of the American Association of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


DSC DECLINES MILLERS’ REQUEST 
FOR UNFILLED ORDER TOLERANCE 


Proposal for Minimum of 90 Days for Unfilled Order Carry-over 
at Subsidy Termination Is Refused by Govern- 
ment Agency—Appeal May Be Renewed 


Cereal Chemists at its meeting May 8. 
He succeeds Clarence Walker, chief 
chemist for Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., 
Independence, Mo. 

Dr. Wendell Reeder, of Campbell- 
Taggart Research Corp., was elected vice 
chairman, and William Otterman, of the 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas, is secretary-treasurer. 

Modern aluminum technology, illus- 
trated with motion pictures, was de- 
scribed by Myron H. Gould, of the 
Aluminum Corp, of America. That com- 
pany has recently built a large plant in 
Kansas City. 
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UNCHANGED PARITY PRICES 
ANNOUNCED BY GOVERNMENT 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture announced unchanged 
parity prices for farm commodities as 
of April 15, but this status was effected 
by dropping back the March 15 figures 
to the basis of this month’s compilation, 
presumably due to revision of the basis 
of computation. About the only signifi- 
cance in the change is that loan rates 
on 1944 wheat would be shaded mod- 
erately should there be no fluctuations 
in parity in the ensuing three months, 
market reporters state. 





Hardening tendency of prices for farm 
commodities persisted in the 30 days 
preceding April 15 with Ic rise in aver- 
age returns on wheat, corn, rye and 
barley and a jump of 4c per cwt for 
grain sorghums. Wide margins between 
average farm and parity for 
oats, barley and grain sorghums are 
again conspicuous, especially interesting 
because of impending permanent ceil- 
ings to a basis approximating parity. 


prices 


Parity prices and average farm prices 
for given dates follow (per bu unless 
otherwise specified) : 

Average 
Parity Price Farm Price 
Apr. Mar. Apr. Mar. Apr. 








15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 

1944 1944 1944 1944 1943 
Wheat ... $1.50 $1.50 $1.47 $1.46 $1.222 
Corn ..s-. 1.09 1.09 1.15 1.14 1.002 
Oats ..... -678 -678 +794 -793 -611 
Barley 1.05 1.05 1.11 1.10 -773 
Rye ...... 1.22 1,22 1,12 1,11 -695 


*Grain sorg. 2.06 2.06 2.14 2.10 1.74 

Soybeans . 1.63 1.63 1.91 1.85 1.678 

ye 2.87 2.87 2.86 2.85 2.98 
*100 Ibs. 
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MILL TECHNOLOGISTS PLAN 
FOR ST. LOUIS CONVENTION 
Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The sixth annual meet- 

ing of the International Institute of 

Milling Technology will be held concur- 

rently with the Association of Operative 

Millers when that organization meets 

for its annual convention here June 5-9. 

Conflict with sessions held by the. mill- 

ers will be avoided by holding a board 

of directors’ meeting on June 5 and the 
main meeting will follow a dinner on 

June 6. 

Alfred Schindler, regional director of 
the Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment, will be the principal speaker. His 
topic will be “Planning for a Postwar 
World.” Other speakers will be Carl 
N. Arnold, H. C. Cole Milling Co., 
Chester, Ill; Frank M. Walter, Kanka- 
kee Ordnance Works, Joliet, Ill., and 
Tibor Sozsa, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Topeka, Kansas. 

An attendance of about 50 milling 
engineers and specialists is expected. 
Representatives of sustaining mills and 
a few invited guests will also attend. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuincoron, D. C.—The Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. has rejected the request 
of a task committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation that subsidy regula- 
tions be changed to equalize the posi- 
tion of millefts who had a small un- 
filled order balance on Nov. 30, 1943, 
when the subsidy was initiated. Un- 
der present regulations these mills can- 
not obtain subsidies at the end of the 
program beyond the amount of their 
unfilled orders at the beginning. In 
effect, the hazard involved in this situa- 
tion limits the unfilled order balance of 
these mills and puts them at a com- 
petitive disadvantage compared with 
mills that can grind larger amounts 
when the subsidy ‘ends. 

Millers sought an amendment to the 
regulations that would have permitted 
mills to build up an unfilled order bal- 
ance up to a 90-day minimum with the 
assurance that they could collect the 
subsidy on these unfilled orders when 
the program is terminated. 

DSC officials lost no time in declining 
to grant the changes proposed. The 
official reasons given were that a 10-day 
notice of cancellation now provided con- 
forms to established commercial custom 
in the milling industry and that DSC 
had no right to continue a subsidy be- 





* RELIEF FOOD * 


Senator Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin 
is shown here serving Senator W. Lee 


O’Daniel of Texas (“pass-the-biscuits, 
pappy” flour statesman) a new cheese 
mix he introduced in the Senate dining 
rooms. In serving the mix as “Wisconsin 
rarebit” Senator Wiley explained: “It 
was developed by Doughboy Mills, New 
Richmond, Wis., in co-operation with the 
War Food Administration, as one answer 
to the problem of shipping cheese abroad 
without refrigeration. The product is 
designed to supply a tasty, concentrated, 
balanced protein food. It is an econom- 
ical mixture of dehydrated cheddar 
cheese, dry milk, wheat and soya flour, 
and will be used in international relief 
feeding.” 





yond such time and’ such terms as now 
provided. DSC officials say that if 
Congress should decide to terminate the 
subsidy, establishment of an arbitrary 
90-day period of extension would in 
effect controvert an act of Congress and 
commit the subsidiary of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. to a policy in 
conflict with congressional mandate. 

While not incorporated in the official 
denial, DSC officials probably felt that 
the altruistic attitude of millers toward 
their less fortunate brethren was merely 
a desire to hedge the flour business with 
a 90-day government subsidy, In any 
event DSC has shown no disposition to 
amend regulations to take care of situa- 
tions in which millers may be damaged 
by special circumstances. 

Although digappointed in the decision, 
the millers’ committee members are 
studying further action, possibly a re- 
newal of their request to DSC. How 
and when the present case will be re- 
opened with DSC has not been decided. 
It is believed that an attempt will be 
made to persuade Stuart Barnes and 
Mary P. Enders, subsidy operating offi- 
cials, to reconsider the circumstances. 

It is believed that the exigencies of 
war, such as the uncertainties of ship- 
ping space and the vagaries of govern- 
ment purchasing, would warrant a more 
flexible policy. It seems to industry 
observers that DSC officials are straining 
their honest zeal to impracticality. Why, 
it is asked, should some mills be for- 
tunately established with a possible max- 
imum post-subsidy grind up to 120 days 
while others are limited to 30 days’ 
bookings. At present millers with a 
small unfilled order balance are reluct- 
ant to take on business which would 
involve them beyond that length of time 
and thus are handicapped when flour 
buyers are in the market in a big way. 
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PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED BY 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Richard J. 

Schutte, who has represented Pillsbury 

Flour Mills Co. in the Pittsburgh trade 

territory for 33 years, has been ap- 

pointed a special national representative 
of the company’s Minneapolis headquar- 
ters grocery products sales staff, with 
offices in Cleveland, Ohio, effective May 

15, according to an announcement by 

H. W. Files, vice president in charge 

of sales and advertising of Pillsbury 

Flour Mills Co. 

Francis R. Wilson will continue as 
sales manager, grocery products, in the 
Pittsburgh office of the Pillsbury organ- 
ization. 

Announcement was also made of the 
recent appointment of Charles D. San- 
derson as sales manager, bulk products, 
at Pillsbury’s Pittsburgh office. Mr. 
Sanderson has come to Pittsburgh from 
Milwaukee, where he held a similar po- 
sition with the company for the past 
year. 
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FLOUR BUYERS MARK TIME WHEN 
WHEAT FUTURES SHOW EASINESS 


ee 
Most Buyers Are Well Protected by Forward Bookings—Easiness 
in New Crop Wheat Prices Causing Waiting Policy— 
Southwestern Sales Down—Northwestern Up 


Flour business remains of limited 
volume, with buyers still not inclined to 
take hold actively in view of the down- 
ward reaction in-prices of wheat for 
new crop delivery. In most instances, 
bakers and other buyers are well pro- 

tected by forward 
bookings and are in 
position to follow 
their waiting policy. 
Shipping directions 
on old orders are only fair. Mills, 
however, are still hard pressed for wheat 
for current blending and grinding. 

At Kansas City, bakers are still not 
alarmed about mills running out of 
wheat by July 1; in fact, most bakers 
are protected ahead to that time. With 
continued tightening of wheat, however, 
it is beli¢ved possible that buyers may 
get into the flour market with some 
vigor in late May or June. Sales in the 
Southwest last week reached only 20% 
of capacity, compared with 86% the 
previous week and 42% a year ago. 

In the spring wheat area, demand 
for flour is lagging and prices are un- 
satisfactory. Only comparatively few 
buyers were in the market at Minne- 
apolis during the week. Some wanted 
fair sized lots, but were not willing to 
pay asking prices, and some millers 
who figured on the business say they 
lost out to competitors, even though 
their own quotations were too low for 
comfort. The army bought a little 
flour for export, but only those mills 
that had good stocks of wheat on hand 
participated. The situation as far as 
clears are concerned has improved 
somewhat and some mills have disposed 
of their anticipated May production at 
fairly satisfactory prices. Sales by 
northwestern spring wheat mills last 
week totaled 58% of capacity, due to 
the army buying, as compared with 
27% a week earlier and 24% a year 
ago. 

Business continues light at Buffalo. 
Big buyers are placing an occasional 
round lot order, but for the most part 
buyers are content to rest on present 
commitments. Family trade is particular- 
ly light. Directions are only fair, and 
foreign trade is of routine character. 

The trade at other eastern markets 
was generally dull. Buyers in the New 
York market were uninterested in plac- 
ing business beyond a car or two, usu- 
ally for replacement, but since shipping 
directions are slow, this means a re- 
stricted volume. Prices on springs and 
Kansas standards parallel, and therefore, 
northwesterns command more attention. 
Philadelphia reported some larger bak- 
ers inquiring for flour, but no sizable 
transactions were noted, due largely to 
unwillingness to meet prices. Sales at 
Pittsburgh continue light. Mills and 
flour brokers are actively soliciting trade, 
with not too much success. 

Chicago reported some buying by bak- 
ers of a few medium sized lots, but gen- 
erally the market is quiet. Shipping 
directions are fair, Toledo trade is 
very slow. New business at St. Louis 


is practically at a standstill, with no dis- 





position on the part of millers to press 
for sales, due to scarcity of wheat. Bak- 
ers are relying on old contracts, or buy- 
ing only hand-to-mouth. 

Southeastern markets report no change 
from the dullness of recent weeks. A 
little fill-in business from bakers is the 
only activity at Atlanta, as most of them 
are booked for several weeks ahead and 
show little interest in adding to commit- 
ments. Some mills are quoting lower 
prices to attract sales, with little suc- 
cess. Directions on old orders are fair. 
Business is slow to fair at Nashville, 
with local buyers picking up day to day 
car lots, generally of low protein Kansas 
and Oklahoma flour. Buyers are try- 
ing to clean up old contracts before 
buying ahead in volume. 

There is little change in the milling 
situation in the Pacific Northwest. Port- 
land reports interior mills showing a bet- 
ter grind than coast mills, Some 


army and navy bookings were shift- 
ed to coast mills, due to the 
shutdown of one good sized mill. In- 
terior mills are grinding some _ lend- 
lease business and shipping the flour to 
the coast for storage, but coast mills are 
still waiting for grinding orders. Do- 
mestic bookings are light, since buyers 
appear to be well taken care of. At 
Seattle, bakery and retail buyers are 
booked through to new crop, and mills 
are not yet ready to offer new crop. 
Flour production in the United States 
showed a decrease of 232,000 sacks as 
compared with the output of the pre- 
vious week. The total output of the 
mills reporting to Tue NorrHwesTern 
Mixer, accounting for 73% of the na- 
tion’s output of flour, amounted to 
2,950,340 sacks as against 3,182,283 in 
the previous week. In the similar 
period a year ago, when the mills re- 
porting accounted for 64% of the total, 
the figure was 2,649,803, two years ago 
it was 2,521,119 and three years ago 
2,561,459. The Southwest, the only sec- 
tion showing an increase, reported a 
gain of 8,000 sacks. Production was off 
43,000 sacks in the Northwest, 118,000 
sacks in Buffalo, 29,000 sacks in the 
Pacific Northwest and 50,000 sacks in 
the central and southeastern states. 


os 
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FEEDSTUFFS CONTINUE STRONG BUT 
| RELAXATION INDICATED 


c,d 
Increase in Wheat Prospects, Better Pastures and Reduction in 


Numbers of Feed Consuming Units Are Factors 
Likely to Temper Demand 


Although feedstuffs prices generally 
are holding close to ceiling levels, with 
demand outstripping offerings of all 
commodities, there are a number of fea- 
tures in the market which indicate some 
relaxation in the tight situation in the 
near future. These 
include an improve- 
ment of over 60,- 
000,000 bus in the 
winter wheat esti- 
: mate over a month 
ago, an enhancement that will mean 
more grain for animals as well as hu- 
mans, generally favorable hay and pas- 
ture conditions, better weather for 
spring farming operations and a reduc- 
tion in feed consuming animal units 
brought about by sizable marketings of 
cattle, hogs and poultry in recent weeks. 

With more than 45,000,000 bus of 
corn pledged under the freeze order, 
there is indication that the required 
80,000,000 bus total will be obtained 
prior to the end of the 60-day freeze 
period. In this event, rurn would then 
be available for more normal movement 
to feeders and feed manufacturers. 
Meanwhile, the feed grain situation is 
very tight, with the importations of 
Canadian oats spread so thinly over the 
country as to barely scratch the surface. 
The first sales of these oats by Minne- 
apolis handlers have been into south- 
eastern states, where the need for work 
animal feed is reported to be acute. 
CCC directs the sale of the imported 
oats, the elevator operators merely serv- 
ing as handling agencies. 

Movement of all feeds into consump- 
tive channels is running well above last 
year and average, indicating that, while 
supplies are light in relation to users’ 





wants, they are not short in comparison 
with quantities usually available. The 
crux of the situation has been that the 
number of feed consuming units reached 
an all-time peak and at the same time 
many of these units are being fed heav- 
ier for increased production. These 
facts are little consolation, however, to 
the feeder who needs a quantity of a 
given ration immediately, or to the com- 
mercial feed mixers who are faced with 
the problem of making one carload 
stretch over their waiting lists for a 
dozen or more cars. 

The War Food Administration’s index 
of wholesale feed prices remains un- 
changed from a week ago, at 193.6, as 
compared with 177 a year ago. 

Production of millfeed, according to 
figures compiled by the Northwestern 
Miller, dropped off a little at Buffalo, 
in the Northwest and in the Southwest. 
The output at these centers last week 
totaled 47,038 tons, compared with 49,- 
426 tons the previous week and 41,567 
tons in the corresponding week a year 
ago. For the crop year to date, pro- 
duction amounts to 2,427,529 tons, against 
2,227,277 tons in the same period a year 
ago. Complete details of production are 
shown in the table on the opposite page. 

There was a complete absence of spot 
offerings at Minneapolis. Ordinarily at 
this time of year, mills are more than 
willing to sell June-July shipments at 
current prices, but with wheat feed ceil- 
ings quite low as compared with other 
feeds, especially ground grain feeds, 
practically all interests are agreed that 
wheat feed will not fall below ceilings 
during the ensuing months. At any 
rate, the deferred positions are not being 
traded in. 
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WHOLESALE COMMUNITY 


CEILING NOW PLANNED 


—~<o— 
Dollars and Cents Maximums by Com. 
munities Apply to Cereals and 
Other “Dry Groceries” 


Wasninoton, D. C.—Dollars ang 
cents wholesale ceiling prices are heing 
established throughout the country for 
cereals which now have dollar and cents 
retail ceilings under the community 
price program, the Office of Price Ag. 
ministration has announced. These 
prices, like the retail ceilings, will pe 
set by OPA District Offices and yjl 
be uniform by community areas. Al. 
ready in use in a few districts, they will 
be in effect wherever community retail 
prices are established by the end of 
June, OPA said. 

Wholesale flat prices is another step 
in OPA’s policy of providing explicit 
food ceiling prices which are easily 
understood by both buyers and sellers, 
The program has been fully discussed 
in consultations between the National 
Wholesale Advisory Committee and 
OPA officials in charge of food pricing 
at wholesale and retail levels. 

The new program will simplify pricing 
problems for retailers by making their 
purchase price ceilings as explicit as 
their maximum selling prices. 

The new ceilings will appear on a list, 
similar to the community retail ceiling 
price lists, which will be distributed in 
each area to wholesalers, retailers and 
members of OPA price panels. Listed 
prices will be the highest prices any 
wholesaler can charge. 

Wholesalers must continue to com- 
pute their ceiling prices, using the ap- 
plicable regulation, OPA explained, and 
to sell at those ceilings when they are 
lower than the maximum wholesale 
prices shown on the new wholesale ceil- 
ing lists. If their computed prices are 
higher than those shown, then whole- 
salers must sell at the listed ceilings. 
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DR. PAUL V. DUNBAR NAMED 
NEW FOOD AND DRUG HEAD 


Wasnincrton, D. C.—Dr. Paul V. Dur- 
bar has been appointed commissioner of 
food and drugs to replace Walter G. 
Campbell who retired recently after 37 
years of service in the department. Dr. 
Dunbar has announced that Charles W. 
Crawford, who has been assistant com- 
missioner of food and drugs since 1942, 
will be the second ranking officer in the 
food and drug administration. Mr. 
Crawford will take over many of the 
responsibilities formerly carried by Dr. 
Dunbar. 
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KANSAS CITY MAY OPEN 
INTEREST BEING REDUCED 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Concern over the 
disposition of the May futures market 
has been eased somewhat with the wash- 
ing out of about 1,000,000 bus of open 
interest, bringing the total down to about 
1,600,000 bus. Traders with spreads in 
the market who are able to switch to 
other positions with advantage are 
washing out their trades, but it is not 
expected that this will entirely liquidate 
the May contract. No action, of course, 
will be taken until it becomes necessary: 
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New Crop Wheat Prices 
Show Lower Trend 


Bearish Crop Report Main Factor—Old 
Crop Spot Offerings Continue Light 


An easier tone has developed in wheat 
futures, paced by sharp declines in rye 
and substantial declines in new crop 
wheat deliveries at the winter wheat 
markets. in the de- 
ferred positions is due primarily to a 
bearish attitude on 
the part of the trade 
as a result of the 
official estimate 
showing a gain of 
over 60,000,000 bus 
in winter wheat prospects during April, 
together with rather widespread feel- 
ing that even further improvement has 
occurred since the crop data was gath- 
ered on May 1. A full account of the 
Department of Agriculture’s May report 
on the winter wheat and rye crop is 
carried elsewhere in this issue of Tue 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 

July wheat at Chicago and Kansas 
City declined 444@4%,c from a week ago 
and that delivery at Minneapolis lost 
1%c, At times, even the May future 
slipped a fraction below the ceiling, 
but quickly recovered. Rye futures are 
down 444,@6c, with the heaviest loss 
shown in Chicago July. 


Price weakness 










Prices 
a Little 
Down 


SPOT WHEAT TIGHT 


Despite the easier feeling in connec- 
tio with new crop supplies, the spot 
wheat situation remains tight. Very 
little grain is arriving for open market 
sale at any of the principal terminals 
and millers continue hard pressed to ob- 
tain sufficient wheat to maintain milling 
blends. The bulk of receipts is still 
controlled by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. or applying on previously booked 
to arrive milling contracts. An exam- 
ple of the light offerings is shown by 
the fact that only eight cash sales of 
wheat posted on the Kansas City market 
on May 13 constituted the largest single 
day’s trading since mid-March. The 
situation at. Minneapolis and Chicago is 
similar. With all mills eager for sup- 
plies, such limited offerings are merely 
a drop in the bucket and are snapped 
up immediately. In the last few days, 
however, there are indications of more 
old grain being made available to ter- 
minal market buyers, even though it 
may not come in as open market offer- 
ings, 

NEW WHEAT OFFERINGS INCREASE 

Interior shippers in winter wheat ter- 
titory show increased efforts to con- 
tract new crop wheat for July and later 
shipment, with considerable revision in 
price ideas as compared with those ex- 
isting before new crop futures started 
their descent last week, New Texas 
wheat for June shipment is offered as 
much as 114,¢ below ceiling prices. 


MINNEAPOLIS MARKET 


Cash wheat at Minneapolis is scarce 
and all grades readily command ceiling 
Prices. Millers figuring on government 
four contracts have had to forego the 
business because the necessary volume 
of wheat is not available. CCC has 
been asked by Minneapolis mills to re- 
lease some government owned wheat, 
but, while it is understood some action 





of this nature is under consideration, 
nothing has been done as yet. Grain 
dealers state it is impossible to buy 


wheat of any grade in quantity, while 


at the same time they are receiving a 
heavy volume of inquiries from outside 
sources. One buyer wanted 150,000 bus 
for alcohol grits, but the order could 
not be filled. 

A report from Fort Worth said new 
crop is closer in Texas than in any 
other part of the country, but still there 
is virtually no trading in it. A few 
millers have been able to buy scattered 
lots at ceiling prices, but they are not 
selling new crop flour as yet and have 
no real desire to contract ahead for any 
volume of wheat until they sell against 
it. The likelihood of new crop wheat 
being used for feed is not great in 
Texas, as farmers are not feeding heay- 
ily during this pasture period, and 
possibly can wait for the sorghum crops 
before they begin feeding heavily again. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Pacific Northwest cash wheat prices 
advanced 114@81,c bu during the past 
week and reached the ceilings on the 
principal classes. Market strength is 
generally attributed to the extremely 
light offerings of cash wheat at country 
points, with growers showing no inclina- 
tion to release their remaining supplies 
of old wheat. Demand was fair to good 
from coast mills and good from midwest- 
ern markets for Pacific Northwest wheat. 

ccc sTOCKs 117,862,631 Bus 

Wheat under loan to the CCC as of 
April 30 totaled 43,717,000 bus and 
wheat owned by the corporation ‘on that 
date amounted to 117,862,631 bus, in- 
cluding Canadian wheat. The Argentine 
official report of May 9 places the wheat 
surplus at 242,043,000 bus. Recent rains 
have been beneficial and soil conditions 
are now mostly favorable for seeding of 
wheat in that country. Australian wheat 
supplies are reported being reduced fair- 
ly rapidly and trade estimates place the 
remaining surplus at around 144,000,000 
bus. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAG TRADE AWAITS WORD 
OF GOVERNMENT PURCHASE 


New York, N. Y.—Routine - activity 
with no particular news feature, gov- 
erned the packaging market. Good ar- 
rivals of burlap were encouraging, but 
the trade more or less marked time and 
hoped for word of the new government 
purchase believed currently in negotia- 
tion. This should be forthcoming soon 
as the heavy shipments indicate that last 
year’s purchase must be nearly all de- 
livered, and since all business is gov- 
erned by these allotments, no gap is ex- 
pected between the conclusion of one 
contract and the start of another. 





Offerings to bag manufacturers are 
small -and_ possibility of higher prices 
inclines mills to hold back their goods. 
The Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of South Carolina has prepared a book- 
let showing the uses and importance of 
cotton bags in war work, mentioning 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 








Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 


NTP RETRO RE LN ASIN RRR ENR 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 








Previous May 15, May 16, May 17, 

ON May 13, 1944 week 1943 1942 1941 
: wes one's Ved e's beew 61,761 694,806 541,638 528,112 559,420 
rb a ob e's oon Siva cedhaeke 1,109,560 1,101,786 1,029,372 954,608 932,339 
- alo i'd (58 dea ew bork aeD : 371,288 488,800 307,845 377,282 336,655 
ventral and Southeast ........ 471,359 521,436 524,435 420,494 406,867 
North Pacific Coast .......... 346,372 375,455 246,513 240,623 328,178 

BOE. Fi spedeCRe de a¥otous } 2,950,340 3,182,283 2,649 2,52 

Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 ; a: " x wh es 


*Partly estimated. 


Percentage of activity 


Crop year flour production 
o——— 








May 13, Previous May 15, 
1944 week 1943 
Northwest ...... 67 71 §1 
Southwest....... 80 79 74 
RE ee 63 84 53 
Central and 8S. E. 59 66 64 
No. Pacific Coast 84 91 75 
TOCKIS: i 52-% Ned 77 63 
SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
Dene F4ED soto si9 814,380 706,356 87 
Previous week 814,380 729,246 90 
XOGr QEO <ceks i, 814,380 657,029 81 
Two years ago .. 814,380 588,357 72 
SeFORP BURTON: s ccesw ede 'ss vanced 7 
LO“YORP.  BVSTRRG ik eh ce hoc a's vie 62 
Kansas City 
sO Me > yee 352,800 232,585 66 
Previous week 352,800 214,535 61 
TOGF. BBO vc cvees 352,800 210,624 60 
Two years ago 352,800 201,603 57 
CAFGRE WPOTORS iis ves wae 6-50 ston ste 64 
BUSVORP BVOTERS coc cw csc asic ° 64 
Wichita 
Mey. 7-13 ocsess 111,132 89,856 81 
Previous week 111,132 69,925 63 
SOP OOo ie urs 111,132 88,358 80 
Two years ago 111,132 84,190 76 
Salina 
May. TIS cnc ct 109,956 80,763 73 
Previous week 109,956 88,080 80 
POOP: Gee: 44 4 68 109,956 73,361 67 
Two years ago 109,956 80,458 73 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
May: 7<138- s ices 269,100 240,063 89 
Previous week 269,100 241,249 90 
Year ago ...... 184,808 149,037 80 
Two years ago 256,368 122,604 48 
Five-year Average ......eseccscene 67 
PON-VOAr GQVOTARS «0 iiaccccsecvesee 60 

Portland District 

May 7-138 0». 143,000 106,309 74 
Previous week 143,200 134,106 94 
Year ago ....... 143,472 97,746 68 
Two years ago 143,864 118,019 82 
Five-year AVeCTABe 2... ce eseeesvece 93 
Ten-year AVETARE _....0-ccccsccces 68 


May 16, May 17, May 13 May 15, 

1942 1941 1944 1943 
48 50 32,045,646 30,597,845 
69 67 54,773,475 51,047,674 
65 60 21,602,578 19,189,259 
61 61 24,693,241 20,936,357 
60 81 15,184,319 11,978,706 
59 62 148,299,258 133,749,841 

THE NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Me tS Marea ee 660,498 393,679 60 
Previous week .. 660,498 400,444 61 
ji oe” A 738,822 331,813 45 
Two years ago 738,822 344,897 47 
Five-YOGE BVOTABO 2.00. cccccceccss 46 
Ten-year average ..........csceeee. 46 
Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 
Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
MOe FBS) e448 318,120 258,082 81 
Previous week 318,120 294,362 93 
Year ago ....... 819,284 209,825 66 
Two years ago 353,388 183,215 52 
WIVG-VORF RYSTERO. 6. ios. coosctcse 55 
Ten-ye@r Average ......ceecseces ® 48 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
May F186. vecivve 792,240 471,359 59 
Previous week 792,240 521,436 66 
Be Re ee oe 841,758 528,029 63 
*Two years ago. 689,606 420,494 61 
Five-year Average .......cceseeees 57 
OUTORS “OUUTRMO > ics ticink ice 5daer's 58 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Not comparable with later years because 





fewer mills reported. 
BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
May 7-13 .....% 577,416 371,288 63 
Previous week 577,416 488,800 84 
OOF BHO (h cices 77,416 307,845 53 
Two years age 577,416 377,282 65 
MUVO-Y¥OOr GVOTERS © 6 ois bi cee se Seviess 63 
Ten-year AVeCTABE ...... ces seeeees 68 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


seasons totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of 


Minnesota, 


North and South Dakota and Monana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed- 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of- the territories included): 


-—Southwest——, -—Northwest——. 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


production to date 
May 7-18 ....++:s 26,812 1,360,744 13,122 
Previous week .. 26,729 13,3456 
Two weeks ago.. 24,519 13,275 
1948s Viv cecvecoes 24,903 1,236,002 10,774 
1942 -ccceceevces 23,067 1,101,914 10,315 
). 2 > ree eo 22,248 1,047,144 10,699 
1940 ics aiveccce 20,066 1,027,669 10,936 
Five-yr. average 23,419 1,136,495 11,169 


-—Buffalo——, 7--Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


649,248 7,104 417,537 47,038 2,427,529 
9,352 49,426 
8,914 46,708 
621,462 5,890 369,813 41,567 2,227,277 
556,606 7,218 340,570 40,600 1,999,090 
502,387 6,632 337,992 39,579 1,887,523 
519,452 6,283 324,856 37,285 1,871,977 
569,831 6,625 358,154 41,213 2,064,480 





their uses for flour and other food and 
later employment as garments in many 
countries. 

A survey is now being made on the 
print job being done on some bags with 
the thought that some of them use too 
much color and are too ornate for sat- 
isfactory reuse by the consumer and 
that more is being paid for such jobs 
than was found satisfactory in earlier 
seasons and for simpler results. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.88 as compared with 
18.83 a year ago. 
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WEATHER SITUATION HAS BOTH 
WARM AND COLD TEMPERATURES 


<> 


Heavy Frosts in Iowa, Illinois and Other States Cause Little 
Damage—Warmth Encourages Farm Activity in 
Middle Atlantic States—Floods Recede 


The weather situation during the last 
week or 10 days has been featured by 
extremely low temperatures in the in- 
terior, in marked contrast to abnormal 
warmth in the far west and northeast, 
and continuation of heavy rains in many 
localities in the central valleys and great 
plains. Some record breaking low tem- 
peratures for the season occurred in 
the north central states, with a hard 
freeze in parts of Iowa and frost or 
freezing weather in the southern part 
of Illinois. 

Flood conditions in the lower Missouri 
and middle Mississippi rivers generally 
improved, except for a recurrence of 
moderate flooding in the Missouri River 
from Kansas City downstream. LEast- 
ern Texas, southeastern Oklahoma, south- 
western Arkansas and _ northwestern 
Louisiana report extensive flooding in 
those areas. 

In the east, less rainfall, more sun- 
shine and higher temperatures were very 
helpful, especially in the middle At- 
lantic area and the northeast, and farm 
work made most excellent progress. 
Warmer weather and little rain were 
also beneficial generally west of the 
Rocky Mountains. Unfavorable condi- 
tions continued in the western Ohio and 
the middle and lower Missouri valleys 
and in most of the great plains, espe- 
cially the central portions. 

Progress of winter wheat ranged from 
poor to good in the Ohio Valley, al- 
though some yellowing has occurred on 
low ground. Seeding of spring wheat 
is nearing completion in the most im- 
portant parts of the belt, with early 
planted fields coming up nicely. Corn 
planting progressed northward to south- 
ern Pennsylvania and southern Nebraska. 
However, in the principal corn produc- 
ing states, little planting has yet been 
accomplished. In Iowa, very little corn 
is in, whereas planting should be nearly 
one third completed by this date. 

Oat seeding was further delayed, with 
only local planting possible in the cen- 
tral valleys. -Flax planting has begun 
in North Dakota. 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT HEADING 


Oklahoma reports early sown wheat 
beginning to head and there is general 
improvement in all small grain crops 
in the state. Hail damage has occurred 
in some areas, but losses are not exten- 
sive. The May 1 survey by the Okla- 
homa state board of agriculture indi- 
cates a winter wheat production of 59,- 
373,000 bus, or more than double that 
of last year. Considerable replanting 
of corn has been necessitated by poor 
stands and flooded conditions. Demand 
for farm laborers has been comparative- 
ly light, due to unseasonable weather, 
although the need for farm workers will 
be intensified as delayed seeding opera- 
tions get under way. 


SOME LODGING IN KANSAS 
Wheat in Kansas has made relatively 
slow progress and some lodging is re- 


ported, due to rankness of growth. 
Heavy abandonment has occurred in the 


western third of the state and in the 
northwest corner of the central third, 
due to failure of wheat to make a 
stand last fall. Charles Colby, Hutchin- 
son grain broker, who recently com- 
pleted an inspection trip along the Rock 
Island to Ford County, returning along 
the Santa Fe, reports the “finest wheat 
since 1931.” Oats and barley prospects 
are not good, he says, but many farmers 
will be able to replace poor fields with 
late sorghum plantings. Nebraska win- 
ter wheat needs sunshine and higher 
temperatures. 

INDIANA WHEAT VARIES IN HEIGHT 

Winter wheat is heading in Kentucky 
and the heading of rye is fairly general 
except where used for pasture. As a 
whole, condition of wheat ranges from 
fairly good to good. Wheat and other 
winter grains in Indiana are mostly in 
good to very good condition, though 
needing sunshine. Wheat is more than 
two feet high in the extreme south, 
diminishing to six or eight inches tall 
in the north. Ohio winter wheat pro- 
gressed nicely. 


RED RIVER VALLEY VERY GOOD. 

Although additional heavy rains caused 
further delay in farm work in southern 
Minnesota, conditions in the Red River 
Valley of Minnesota and North Dakota 
where rain has not been too heavy, are 
described as very good. Seeding of 
spring wheat is mostly completed in 
North Dakota and South Dakota. Se- 
vere frosts recently caused little damage 
to crops. 

“Present indications point definitely 
to a much reduced flax. acreage, slight 
decreases in oats and barley and an im- 
portant increase in corn, soybeans and 
forage crops,” says Paul C. Rutherford, 
vice president of the Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., in a summary of northwest 


crop conditions. “Durum wheat acreage 
has apparently been slightly reduced, 
while bread wheat has been moderately 
increased, particularly in the heavy pro- 
ducing districts in the north and west.” 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST AND CANADA 


Pacific Northwest crop conditions con- 
tinue good, with light to moderate rains 
relieving dry surface soil. Western Can- 
ada’s grain crops continue to make 


_progress, although there is an urgent 


need for rains in Manitoba and Alberta. 
Sections of Saskatchewan are also dry 
and high winds have caused some soil 
drifting. About 25% of the wheat crop 
is showing above ground and close to 
75% of the coarse grains have been 
planted. Seeding of oats and barley 
should be completed this week. In some 
areas germination has been a little un- 
even, due to scanty surface and subsoil 
moisture supplies. No damage resulted 
from heavy frosts during the week. Re- 
cent rains have resulted in almost ideal 
conditions in Ontario, but Quebec and 
the Maritime provinces are in need of 
more moisture. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat Crop in India 
Reported Above Average 


The 1944 wheat crop in India, harvest- 
ing of which will be completed this 
month, is now estimated officially at 
386,624,000 bus, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. While this is 
somewhat below last year’s all-time 
record production of 409,584,000 bus, it 
is still substantially higher than. the 
average of 370,713,000 bus for the 10- 
year period ending with the 1942 crop. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ALONZO E. TAYLOR ON COMMITTEE 

Wasuinoton, D, C.—Alonzo E. Tay- 
lor, chairman of research at General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has been se- 
lected as one of the more than 30 out- 
standing economists to work with the 
government through the advisory com- 
mittee on government questionnaires. 
The committee will advise on the scope 
and content of statistical information 
which the government might make avail- 
able for the use of business. 





* KELLOGG VICTORY MILLS * 





The Wheat Growers’ elevator in Minneapolis, recently purchased by the 
Kellogg Milling Co. and remodeled into a feed grinding plant, has been renamed 


the Victory Mills. 


The plant has a grain storage capacity of 150,000 bus and 
has equipment to turn out about 500 tons of ground grains daily. 


A warehouse 


and packing department have also been added. The company is operating the 
Victory Mills in connection with its plant in St. Paul, which also has a capacity 
of 500 tons daily. William G. Kellogg, Minneapolis, is partner and general 
manager of the company. 
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AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 
GIVES CROP CONDITIONS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Condition figures 
on winter wheat and rye by states as 
of May 1, have been released by the 
Department of Agriculture. The May | 
figures relate to condition of the acreage 
remaining for harvest as grain and dif. 
fer from those for April 1, which re. 
lated to the entire seeded acreage, Ap 
account of the crop production esti. 
mates is given elsewhere in this issue of 
Tue NortHWwEsTeRN MILiEr. 

The department announced that cop. 
dition figures for corn, wheat, oats and 
other grains will be prepared for dis. 
tribution each month throughout the 
growing season. 

The condition for the whole country 
on May 1 was 83% on winter wheat ae 
compared with 78% last year. The rye 
percentage for the country was also 83 
as compared with 81% last year. 

The percentage figures by states are 
as follows: 











Winter 
State— Rye 
New York 86 
New Jersey 83 
Pennsylvania 88 
GRIN sasietis 88 
NS FREON Se eee 89 
tlie og AT e ire iat iit 93 
CN tc Pe a Sa the ae baie 87 
Roe aan cos ee 88 
RN ale ke Wh Tas-6 ae eee oes q 
STOWE, — 6:09 6s cbse cee ceccercoves 87 
i, Pat ee TRO ET ES 87 
North Dakots os .6ccccccccss os 69 
BOUC DIOMOCR iis ce csc cewe 84 85 
Nebraska 72 81 
Kansas 81 84 
Delaware 90 88 
Maryland 91 88 
Virginia 83 92 
Ms ee eras 88 88 
North Carolina ............. 89 86 
South Carolina ............ 84 1 
RNIN. bane ued 03-v vice ue 6% 82 81 
PEED bc eas.s a> Dae RTOs 86 86 
TRE Svc twctwecboete ees 88 86 
PIO ou ko see be ce nes veee’s 80 
RINE Vises owes ieusucs 90 
Arkansas 82 
Oklahoma 82 81 
POres. 2. wes 78 74 
Montana 78 81 
WEES hes bbe tbe rch Fee Se 92 95 
TEP NONE dpe 'eiese 6 Sie ee 6 0 0b 0p © 75 80 
eS irene ee 66 74 
New Mexico ..cccsccciceces 66 72 
Pg Rage re re eee eee 92 
WOME lien cb vow 06s behead bets 90 9 
bibs .0 0 cig RES 04 0G Kes 94 
Wr OMMMINCON Gi ev cis cveteate 95 86 
CS bho bb FA 6h be Meee bee 92 
| eee eee oh ere ae et 69 3 
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CANADIAN WHEAT AREA 
UP 4,000,000 ACRES 


Toronto, Ont.—An increase close to 
4,000,000 acres in the area to be seeded 
to wheat in Canada this year compared 
with 1943 is reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This increase will 
occur largely at the expense of oats, 
barley, flaxseed and summer fallow and 
will take place mainly in the three 
prairie provinces. The acreage intend- 
ed for wheat for all Canada is 21,825, 
800, compared with 17,487,700 in 1943. 
Of this 20,483,000 acres will be seeded 
in the prairie provinces as against 16, 
729,000 in 1943. The increase corre- 
sponds closely to the decrease which 
took place in 1943 so that Canadian 
wheat acreage will be back to the 194 
level. In Ontario, where practically all 
the soft winter wheat produced in Can- 
ada is grown, winter killing of this crop 
amounted to about 7% or 51,000 acres. 
This would leave 684,000 acres for har- 
vest, as compared with 601,000 in 1948. 

The area to be sown to oats for all 
Canada is estimated at 14,950,200 acres, 
compared with 15,406,900 a year 40 
barley 7,872,800 acres, as against 5,396, 
800, rye 472,200 acres, compared with 
576,100, flaxseed 2,069,600 acres, com- 
pared with 2,947,800. 
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1 COMMANDER-LARABEE AR 


tates as 
by the 
J May l 
acreage 


[SPECIALISTS IN BAKERS FLOUR 


lat con- 
ats and 


for dis. : . | e 

“of as Your Most Important Ingredient 
country : : BI 
vheat as 
The rye 
also 83 
ates are Your bakery production problems these days would 
be serious indeed without dependable supplies of the best 
88 BAB bakers flours, for good flours remain your most important 


a - L Lt ts act ingredient. The source and dependability of those flours is 


likewise of great importance. 


88 Commander-Larabee Milling Company are specialists de- 





. ES a a voted to the one single purpose of supplying you with the 
86 | : os: , best bakers flours that can be milled—flours of different types 


and grades to meet your particular baking needs. 


av : q rill] iN aap aad OE We mill both Northwestern and Southwestern flours, fine cake 
i and soft wheat flours, and a top-grade whole wheat flour, all 


73 S produced especially for bakers’ use. 


' ; " : ee Check with your Commander-Larabee representative. He will 
ACRES eee: i 


close to 
» seeded 
ympared 


be glad to tell you about all the different types of flours he can 


supply, to help you select those best suited to your shop require- 


ominion 
ase will e a ies ments. 
of oats, > ae 
low and 
e three 
intend- 
21,325,- 
in 1943. 
seeded 
nst 16, 
- corre- 
» which 
anadian 
he 1942 
cally all 
in Can- 
his crop 
0 acres. 
for har- 
in 1948. 7: @ . 
for all a Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
0 acres, ee Gl 
or | Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
t 8,396,- 
ed with Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 


5, com- 
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BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 










The Dependably High Quality of 
“POLAR BEAR FLOUR” 


is not the product of good luck 
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Lassen’s Perfection + Silk Floss + Imperator 


RECOGNIZED QUALITY 


LEADERSHIP 


INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION 





THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


SUPPLEMENTARY MILL —MARION, OHIO 




















PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All our leading patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 
levels required by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 








Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Mino. 



























Jonrs-H ETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore ‘ive. Kansas City 6, Missourt 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 








Chicago Columbus 
St. Louis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Enid 
Toledo 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO 


MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


OFFICES 
Nashville 
Enid 
Minneapolis 
Davenport 


Buffalo 
Cedar Rapids 
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RETAIL BAKERS READY 
FOR ANNUAL MEETING 


Program Complete for Association Con- 
vention at Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
May 22-23. 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Practically every sub- 
ject dealing with present and postwar 
bakery operations is included in the 
program to be offered May 22-23 at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, for retail bak- 
ers when they meet for the conference 
being sponsored by the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, 

A panel consisting of men selected by 
the National Bakers Supply House As- 
sociation will cover merchandising, sell- 
ing and advertising now and in the 
postwar period. John Garrow, Chapman 
& Smith Co., will serve as chairman. 
Members of this panel will offer a credo 
for retail bakery operation covering to- 
day’s operations and the points to in- 
clude in the program for the period 
that lies ahead. 

The part which the consumer will play 
in the postwar picture is another sub- 
ject of interest to all retail bakers. 
It is easier to plan when one. knows 
what customers and prospective cus- 
tomers are thinking about. This in- 
formation will be supplied by Mrs. Ellen 
Huff Semrow, home economist, on the 
staff of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing. 

Other speakers are John T. McCarthy, 
president of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, ARBA’s legal counsel, William 
A. Quinlan, of Washington, Dr. Frank- 
lin C. Bing, of the American Institute 
of Baking, and the keynote address will 
be delivered by Senator James E. Mur- 
ray, chairman, Senate small business 
committee, who will have a potent mes- 
sage dealing with small business in the 
postwar period. 

The sessions are crowded in keeping 
with the times in an effort to supply 
everyone in attendance with a maximum 
of information. Frills have been elim- 
inated except for the dinner dance. 

ARBA’s research and merchandising 
department has uncovered a unit in the 
refrigeration and quick freezing field 
which appeared to have possibilities for 
use by retail bakers. One of these 
units has been utilized to find out how 
it may best be used, what it will do 
and how it will fit retail bakery pro- 
duction, merchandising and sales. The 
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CONVENTION HOSPITALITY 


Traditional are the white carnations 
that blossom upon the lapels of members 
and guests of the Millers National Fed- 
eration at its annual conventions. They 
are a visible expression of the perennial 
hospitality of Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc, agent for Novadel-Agene, Belle- 
ville, N. J. To the hotel room of each 
lady present goes a vase of carnations 
with the company’s engraved compli- 
ments. Repeating last year’s innovation, 
William J. Orchard, general manager, 
this year took over the Marine dining 
room of Chicago’s Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in order to provide refreshments 
and buffet luncheon for the entire con- 
vention attendance. 


a 
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Past Presidents . 


Here are 17 of the 19 past presidents of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers who were paid special honor at 
the recent annual meeting of the organization in Chicago. 


They are, left to right: 


Back row, Richard Wahl, 1924, Silver Spring, Md; C. J. 
Patterson, 1925, Kansas City; E. B. Price, 1926-27, New York; 
George W. Tassie, 1928, Omar, Inc., Columbus, Ohio; Gor- 
don H. Darnell, 1929, Paniplus Co., Los Angeles; Louis E. 
Caster, 1939, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, Ill; Ross 
E. Anderson, 1931, Colonial Baking Co., Little Rock, Ark; 


Robert L. Gerdes, 1932, J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago; 


Carlos S. Pickering, 1933, Mrs. Conking’s Bakery, San Diego, 


Cal; F. B. Evers, 1935, American Bread Co., Nashville, Tenn; 


William J. Ocken, 1936, National Tea Co., Chicago. 
Front row: John Roberts, 1937, Campbell-Taggart Asso- 
ciated Bakeries, Inc., Kansas City; Roger Brandenburg, 1938, 


Grand Rapids, Mich; William H. Hauck, 1939, Hauck Bakery 


Co., St. Louis; Cecil Cadwell, 1941, Awrey Bakeries, Detroit; 
William F. Gossadge, 1942, Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, 
Ky; Willard H. Geller, 1943, John R. Thompson Co., Chicago. 

Two past president are not shown in the picture. Edward 
M. Joy, 1934, was unable to be present at the meeting, and 
Walter T. Molloy, 1940, died last January. 





results of the experiments will be of- 
fered to the attendants at the national 
retail bakers’ conference by Frank G. 
Jungewaelter. 

Miss Genevieve Zarkowsky, head of the 
industrial users group, processed foods 
branch, OPA, Washington, will address 
the conference on the subject “OPA 
and the Retail Baker.” Miss Zarkow- 
sky has had a wide experience in the 
food field and studied food supplies as 
an economist serving industry and gov- 
ernment prior to her present connec- 
tion with OPA. 

Retail bakers are urged to make their 
hotel and transportation reservations im- 
mediately 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


75 Years Old 


Pillsbury Employees 
Visit Home Office to 
Celebrate Anniversary 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. is 75 
years old on June 4, but the celebration 
has already started. 

Philip W. Pillsbury, president of the 
company, wanted to celebrate the three 
quarter century mark of progress, but 
he didn’t want an elaborate ceremony 
during this critical war year. One of 
the first things he did was to invite 
groups of key employees of the com- 
pany to come to the Minneapolis head- 
quarters for a visit of several days. He 
had found that some of the men, with 
as much as a quarter century of service, 
had never seen the company headquar- 
ters. 

Already several groups have made 
their visit. A number of others are 
scheduled during the next months as 
the company enters its seventy-fifth 
anniversary year. Among the earlier 
groups was the postwar planning com- 
mittee. This committee, created by Mr. 
Pillsbury shortly after Pearl Harbor, 
is already deeply engrossed in the task 
of preparing for the company’s future 
after hostilities have ceased. Members 
of the committee are junior executives 
under-45 years of age. Committee mem- 


bers are: P. W. Pillsbury, chairman; 
Bradshaw Mintener, secretary; D. G. 
Anderson, B. F. Bowman, T. S. Brackett, 
R. T. Browne, M. F. Dougherty, F. W. 
Gehrman, P, S. Gerot, B. J. Greer, C. G. 
Harrel, C. H. Hendrix, Don Hunter, 
R. C. Ilstrup, A. L. Ingram, J. T. Jones, 
R. J. Keith, A. W. Kirkeeide, Paige 
Lehman, D. B. Long, A. O. Moore, 
J. H. Neufeld, R. C, Painter, D. J. 
Samson, Harry Schultz, A. B. Sparboe, 
P. G. Thacker, J. J. Thompson, W. J. 
Warner and V. R. West. 

Various activities have been planned 
throughout the remainder of the year to 
observe the anniversary. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

UNUSUAL GIFT 

Decatur, Inv.—Central Soya Co., De- 
catur, Ind., has offered a cash gift of 
$20,000 for purchase of a 160-acre farm 
for use as an Adams County airport, 
announced H. W. McMillen, company 
president. .The farm is owned by the 
Central Sugar Co., another McMillen 
enterprise, and is the site recommended 
by an engineer for the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. Soya Co. directors voted the 
gift, with the sole stipulation that an 
additional $25,000 for proposed improve- 
ments to the airport be raised by popu- 
lar subscription. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PHILIP R. O'BRIEN GUEST SPEAKER 

Fort Wayne, Inv.—Philip R. O’Brien, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, discussed the grain and feed sit- 
uation at the May dinner meeting of 
the Northeastern Indiana Hay and Grain 
Dealers Association. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHANGE IN PENN STATE 
CONVENTION DATE LISTED 


The Pennsylvania Millers and Feed 
Dealers Association announces a change 
in the date of its summer conference 
to June 21 instead of June 14. A direc- 
tors’ meeting will be held the evening 
of June 20 when the vacancy in the 
secretary’s office will be filled. The 
Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, remains 
the official hotel. 





STATES JOIN IN ASKING 
CUT IN PACIFIC R.R. RATE 


PortLaNnD, OrEGon.—Public utilities de- 


,partments of Oregon, Washington and 


Idaho have joined in an argument in 
support of a proposed reduction in 
railroad freight rates on grain destined 
from the Pacific Northwest to south- 
western markets. 

A reduction of 10@15c per 100 lbs 
originally was urged by the Inland 
Empire wheat growers and millers at 
a conference at Pendleton, Oregon, some- 
time ago. 

The utilities divisions of the three 
states are asking for a rate of 78c on 
wheat shipped from southern Idaho to 
points in the Southwest and that’ Pen- 
dleton, Palouse and northern Idaho 
growers be granted a rate not to exceed 
83c because of the longer haul. 

Growers said a through rate on grain 
shipments from the Northwest would be 
preferable to a multitude of rates, ap- 
plicable to every railroad shipping point 
in the Northwest region. 

The proposal is being considered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA FLOUR MEN 
NAME CLEVELAND DELEGATES 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—At a meeting of 
the Philadelphia Association of Flour 
Distributors on April 27, President 
James R. Affleck appointed the follow- 
ing delegates to represent the associa- 
tion at the national convention of flour 
distributors in Cleveland on May 21-22: 
B. Price, Samuel D. Millenson and James 
R. Affleck. The following were ap- 
pointed alternates: William B. Schneider 
and S. Gartland Horan. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SLATED FOR RE-ELECTION 
New York, N. Y.—The nominating 
committee of the New York Produce 
Exchange has brought in a slate of 
C. B. Crofton for re-election as presi- 
dent, Hugh Reid for re-election as vice 
president, and J. A. MacNair for re- 
election as treasurer, The nominations 

will be voted on June 5. 
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Distribution Provides Apparently, however, entirely too quires a comparatively small number of 
many postwar planners have overlooked workers in its production. Many times 

E mployment the fact that merchandise, whether it be more are absolutely essential in dis- 
° food or automobiles, is of little value tributing it to its final consumers. Prop- 


So far most of the reports we have until it has been distributed to consum- er recognition of this fact will aid in 
read about postwar employment deal _ ers who desire it, Without distribution, postwar employment among both mill- 
primarily with manufacturing. Count- for instance, flour would remain at the ers and their distributors. 
less estimates are made of how many mill, where jt would be of value to a 

eople will be employed in this and that very small percentage of our population. ; 
iatastey, providing it is run at some- Consequently, distribution will provide F amily Flour Trends 
thing like full-time operation. Unques- employment for hundreds of thousands Oo 


tionably our various types of manufac- - returning service men, and its impor- As is well known to all in the family 
turers are potential employers of a vast tance should be recognized accordingly. flour business, volume of flour sales has 
amount of labor during peacetimes. It is a well known fact that flour re- decreased materially since the war 























Delbrys Beat 
: if 
the West 


JED CHECKUM, 
our quality policeman, 
has been smiling for 
weeks over the way we 
have breezed along on 
the fine milling wheat 
produced all around us, 
while less fortunately situated millers have 
been worried about possible shortages. 
“No worry for me,” said JED. Now he 
is carrying his grin right through because of 
the fine outlook. for the new wheat crop 
out here on these high Panhandle wheat 
farms, which may not produce the best 
wheat in the world but are always ready to 
take on a championship bout with any other 
wheat land anywhere that claims to pro- 
duce any better wheat for millers to grind. 





A Few Strictly Protected Territories 
Open for Top Rank Brokers 
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started. What the future of this trade 
will be is of deep concern to all in 
the industry. Commenting on this ques- 
tion, the Millers National Federation 
recently stated: 

“The shift away from family flour is 
fairly certain to continue for the re. 
mainder of the war period. What will 
happen afterward will depend upon con- 
ditions. If women are then employed in 
tremendous numbers in industry and if 
the mass migration from rural areas 
and small towns proves to be permanent, 
the present status may well prove to 
be a forecast of things to come. If the 
future employment in industry is so low 
that several millions of people now in 
factories return to farms and little 
towns, the downward trend of family 
flour will probably turn back up. We 
do not think, however, that it is likely 
to recover more than a part of lost 
ground.” 

This is a logical summary of the fu- 
ture prospects for family flour. So far 
as individual wholesale grocers and fan- 
ily flour jobbers are concerned, they can 
best. view the possible trends of their 
own businesses by watching closely the 
population shifts of the communities they 
serve. From this information they can 
build an effective chart of the future 
demand for their products. 


Further Co-Operative 
Action 
fe) 


Recently the co-operative movement 
in the United States and Canada, 
through National Co-operative, Inc., and 
the Co-operative League of the U.S.A, 
made further strides in its postwar ex- 
pansion plans through the formation of 
the International Co-operative Trading 
and Manufacturing Association. Under 
present tentative plans, food will be 
one of four major items in which the 
co-operative movement will be active in 
both distribution and manufacturing. 

Furthermore, under the new set-up the 
co-operative movement plans to deal ex- 
tensively in world trade, especially with 
those countries where co-operative en- 
terprises have already been widely estab- 
lished. Naturally, they have ambitious 
plans for the expansion of their domes- 
tic business after the war. 

So far as flour distributors, as well as 
other independent business men, are cOD- 
cerned, they should support the effort 
that is being made to have co-operatives 
taxed the same as any other business. 
The former are, of course, fighting any 
such tax, as they well know the advan- 
tage they now have in being compare 
tively tax free. Such a condition does 
not seem fair in a democratic country. 
Various types of manufacturing and 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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Bakery Output in 1943 at New Record 
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SALES VALUE UP 56% SINCE 1939; 
GAIN OF 18% MADE IN PAST YEAR 


Tonnage Increase Probably Reached Point 35% Over 1939, Esti- 
mates Indicate—Biscuit and Cracker Branch Makes Largest 
Advance—Shift from Home Baking Major Cause 
By Martin E. NEWELL 
Assistant Managing Editor of THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Bakery production reached a high 
point of approximately $2,203,900,000 in 
value in 1948, estimates based on a study 
of sales records indicate. This is a 
gain of about 18% over 1942 and a 
cumulative total gain of 56% in value 
since 1939, the last year in which the 
census of manufactures was taken. 

Making allowance for price trends, it 
appears that tonnage volume for the in- 
dustry increased about 15% in 1943 and 
that there has been a total tonnage gain 
over 1989 of better than 35%. The 
gains are the more remarkable when it 
is remembered that between 1939 and 
1948, the civilian population, to which 
the bulk of bakery production is sold, 
declined about 3,500,000 persons as the 
result of calls to the armed services. 

However, not all of the increase can 
be chalked up to civilian consumption, 
since a considerable amount of biscuits 
and crackers and a certain amount of 
bread products also have been going to 
the armed forces. All of these figures 
have not been made public so it is im- 
possible to estimate the per capita in- 
crease in civilian use of bakery products. 

Whether or not these gains in bakery 
products volume represent an increase 
in per capita consumption of all baked 
foods remains uncertain. A _ consider- 
able part of the increase undoubtedly 
has come from a shift away from home 
baking, as family flour sales have de- 
clined. Due to a wartime lack of figures 
on exports of flour and on army and 
navy purchases, it is not possible at the 
moment to judge whether there has 
been an over-all increase in bread and 
other bakery products consumption. 

A recent War Food Administration 
estimate of flour consumption suggests 
that there has been no total increase in 
per capita civilian use during the war 
period. Presumably some of the missing 
figures were available to the WFA cal- 
culators, but the basis of the WFA esti- 
mate was not explained. 

Even if this is true, however, it does 
not mean that there has been no real 
increase in consumption of bread and 
similar products. Since the armed serv- 
ices are now feeding the normally heav- 
iest eaters among the population, the 
fact that per capita use of the civilian 
population has not declined indicates a 
somewhat larger consumption on the 
home front. 

Estimates indicate that the baking in- 
dustry as a whole probably used about 
14,350,000 bbls more flour in 1948 than 
in 1989, when the flour consumption 
of bakers reported to the census bureau 
amounted to 44,687,880 bbls. 

All branches of the baking industry 
made gains during the past four years, 


but the biggest increases were made 
by the biscuit and cracker branch which 
almost doubled its sales figures in that 
period. Smaller bakers largely in the 
retail field, as a group, gained less than 
the rest. Individual gains undoubtedly 
were as good as those of other groups 
but there was a considerable mortality 
among smaller shops to bring the total 
down, while there were comparatively 
few of the larger plants going out of 
business. The latter, of course, were in 
a better position to withstand the rigors 
of wartime conditions. 

In a table in an adjoining column is 
an estimate of the increase in bakery 
production by value of products and 
also a rough estimate of the amount 
of tonnage volume change during the 
period. Since the census of manufac- 
tures has been dropped for the period 
of the war, the exact figures will never 
be known. 

These estimates were compiled in the 
following way: The volume of produc- 
tion in the 1939 census was broken down 
into three classes of firms: biscuit and 
cracker bakers; large bakers employing 
more than 21 wage earners, and smaller 
bakers employing less than 21 wage 
earners. In 1939, there were 356 bak- 
ers in the first class, 1,764 in the second 
class and 16,279 in the small shop cate- 
gory. 

In arriving at the biscuit and cracker 
plant output, the sales of three of the 
largest firms in the industry were used 
as an index. These firms in 1989 ac- 
counted for about 70% of the total 
output for that branch. The uniformity 
of sales increase of these three (and 
another larger firm whose figures were 
not included in the index) leaves little 
doubt as to the relative accuracy of the 
estimate for this branch. In addition, 
there has been a categorical statement 
made by the Biscuit and Cracker Manu- 
facturers Association that total business 
of that industry had doubled since 1939, 
and this statement checks with the sales 
index used. 

For the 1,764 large bakeries in the 
bread and other bakery products branch, 
the sales index used was the sales re- 
ports of six of the largest interstate 
chains—Continental, General, Ward, Pu- 
rity, Interstate and Langendorf. These 
firms in 19389 did 24% of all of the busi- 
ness reported by the 1,764 larger bakers. 

This grozp of six large baking com- 
panies is more representative of the in- 
dustry than a first glance might suggest. 
They operate 236 plants in 87 states in 
all sections of the country, and sell 
their products in many of the other 11 
states. They do wholesale bread, house- 
to-house and wholesale cake business. 
While the group may be a little heavily 
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Biscuit Large Small 








Estimated Bakery Production 
Value of Products (Thousand Dollars) 


Biscuit & Large Wholesale Small Bakery Industry 

Cracker Group — Group Total 
Te Ni tcccscees $401,184 $1,292,274 $510,446 $2,203,904 
bt | SP 338,336 1,114,678 500,359 1,953,373 
ps Se ee 238,944 917,441 440,508 1,596,893 
a Ce 210,833 836,418 406,351 1,435,602 
SOOR eect cnees 200,793 818,413 392,610 1,411,816 


Percentage of Change (1939=100%) 


Cracker Wholesale Bakers Total Cracker Wholesale Bakers Total 
1943 .. 199.8 157.9 130.0 156.1 180.6 132.7 105.9 135.6 
1942 .. 168.5 136.2 127.4 138.3 152.3 117.1 107.1 120.9 
1941 .. 119.0 112.1 112.2 113.1 113.7 109.1 109.4 109.8 
1940 .. 105.0 102.2 103.5 102.9 100.3 100.1 101.4 100.5 | 
1939 .. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 -100.0 | 


Tonnage 
Biscuit Large Small 














weighted as regards Pacific Coast out- 
put, where there has been a larger than 
average increase in production, this is 
largely offset by a somewhat inadequate 
representation in the southeastern coastal 
area where production likewise has 
boomed. Altogether, this group is more 
representative of the large sized baking 
industry than any random selection of a 
far larger number of bakeries would be. 

For the small baker group, the sales 
index used was the business reported by 
three large predominately retail bakery 
chains, with an allowance made for the 
decline in the number of small bakeries 
in the past two years. This portion of 
the total rests more heavily on “guessti- 


mate” than the rest, but since it ac. 
counts for less than 30% of the total, 
any errors have a correspondingly lin- 
ited effect on the aggregate for the en- 
tire industry. 

For the estimates of physical tonnage 
output indexes were based on reports 
of average prices in larger cities, col- 
lected by the Bureau of Labor statis- 
tics and weighted by percentage of out- 
put of various types of major products 
for the three groups named above. To 
the extent that ratio of production of 
different major products may have 
changed in the past four years, such 
changes would make some small error 
in the total figures. 





Squeeze on Low 


Priced Bread 


Sellers Relaxed in New Rule 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Low price sellers 
of bread have finally been granted a re- 
laxed price increase procedure which 
will relieve them from a squeeze under 
price freeze status of the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation. Under amend- 
ment 2 to Supplementary Regulation 
14B to GMPR these low end producers 
may make application to increase selling 
prices for these products to the general 
price level prevailing in their trade area. 
Previously applicants for price increases 
from the GMPR freeze status were re- 
quired to show that a local shortage 
would exist if the applicant’s production 
were halted, 

Office of Price Administration price 
executives have been prepared to author- 
ize this procedure but approval of the 
action was withheld pending decision on 
over-all price increase policy for low 
end lines of all types of merchandise. 
When this general policy step was not 
taken it was decided to go ahead with 
relief for bakers caught in the GMPR 
squeeze. Products affected under this 
ruling are generally those under GMPR 
and do not include bakery products 
priced under MPR 319 such as cakes, 
pies and other sweet goods. 

Applications for higher ceiling prices 
for bread and rolls must be filed with 
the OPA regional office where the prod- 





ucts are produced. Applications covering 
other products must be sent to national 
OPA office at Washington. These appli- 
cations must show that appellants’ prices 
are below general price level of his trade 
area and that the loss of his production 
would result in consumers paying higher 
prices for similar products produced by 
competitors. When these increases are 
granted, subsequent sellers beyond the 
producer level will be permitted to re- 
flect the producers’ increase. These sub- 
sequent increases are to be adjusted to 
the nearest cent when fractional calcu- 
lations result, 

In a recent revision of MPR 319 per- 
mission for producers of cakes, pies 
and sweet goods to obtain retail ceilings 
on door-to-door sales was inadvertently 
omitted. This oversight has now been 
corrected in Amendment 1 to RMPR 
819. This action allows door-to-door 
sellers the alternative maximum price 
of a retail ceiling or a direct-to-con- 
sumer ceiling. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 





FIRE DESTROYS POPCORN PLANT 

Detaware, Onro.—Fire on May 2 de- 
stroyed the plant of the Northwest Pop- 
corn Seed Co., Inc. six miles north 
of Delaware, Ohio, with loss estimated 
at $100,000, half in popcorn seed. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 















- MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 






SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 















ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTt_gE, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK City 

















“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 


Millers of High 


Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 






















































B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 
e WHEAT and RYE + 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 

FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


at Pendleton, Oregon 


he : M. CHILTON tee Gratin ‘Dept. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN|MERCHANTS frente, 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains vane nee 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH | INN. 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


66 A a Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” 3 fase teenie 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Cable Address: “Wasco.” 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce 
See 





WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE pag 


All Codes. Daily Ca 


A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 








: The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 





44 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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A FLOUR TRADE BAROMETER 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 


tional Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors during the past 25 years 
is probably the best means of reviewing 
the progress of the flour distributing in- 
dustry for that period. Both from the 


ee O STUDY the history of the Na- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


standpoint of the leading figures within 
the industry and of the activities of the 
business itself this organization is re- 
markably representative of what has 
transpired in the trade. 

Originally known as the National Fed- 


* Pout 


of SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


Four generations of wholesalers ... four genera- 
tions of dealers ... four generations of consumers 
have been VICTOR enthusiasts; and the number 


is growing every day. 


This is convincing proof of VICTOR quality and 


alert VICTOR merchandising. 


So... when you sell VICTOR Products YOU and 
YOUR DEALERS are building consistently grow- 
ing VICTOR sales and profits. You are building 
for the future — as well as for today. 


Write for more facts about the complete VICTOR 
line... VICTOR shipping advantages... VICTOR 
modern packaging .. . and VICTOR prices. 


that gives you the advantages 
of mixed car shipments 


erated Flour Clubs, its first meeting was 
held in the New York Produce Exchange 
on June 9, 1919. The late B. H. Wunder, 
a prominent New York flour broker, is 
credited with being the originator of the 
idea back of the organization. 
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Those who attended this meeting wey 
among the leaders of the flour distrihy. 
ing industry of their day. They jp. 
cluded Charles B, Spaulding and V, ) 
Petersen, Chicago; J. J. Albrecht ang 
V. H. Glosmeyer, St. Louis; C, Rp 
Moody, A. A. Lederer and C. W. Fair. 
child, Cleveland; J. Hannes, H. 7 
Veatch and Eugene Crow, Buffalo; 4 
W. Mears, W. H. Hayward and R, 2 
McCosh, Baltimore; F. E. Sands, Boston: 
C. H. Bell, William McAleer and H, J. 
Horan, Philadelphia; Samuel Knighton, 
B. H. Wunder and Walter Quackep. 
bush, New York. 

The first officers of the association, 
serving during the period 1919-192, 
were Samuel Knighton, New York, 
president; H. C. Veatch, Buffalo, vice 
president; Walter Quackenbush, New 
York, secretary-treasurer. From that 
time on the presidents of the organin. 
tion have been representative of the 
leadership in the flour distributing in. 
dustry. Following Mr. Knighton they 
were: V. J. Petersen, Chicago; A. YW. 
Mears, Baltimore; Frank M. Cole, Kan- 
sas City; H. C. Veatch, Buffalo; A. P. 
Cole, Pittsburgh; B. H. Wunder, New 
York; John W. Eckhart, Chicago; Ed- 
ward Knighton, Philadelphia and New 
York; Charles B. Nieman, Cincinnati; 
George R. Flach, New York; S. Gart- 
land Horan, Philadelphia; Phil Orth, 
Jr., Milwaukee; W. P. Tanner, New 
York; H. J. Albrecht, St. Louis; J. 
Ross Myers, Jr., Baltimore; A. J. Paler- 
mo, New Orleans; Frank T. Herbert, 
Chicago. 

The first mass convention of the as- 
sociation was held at Buffalo on Dec. 
10, 1919. At that time the executive 
committee was coniposed of F. E. Sands, 
Boston; A. W. Mears, Baltimore; H. J. 
Horan, Philadelphia; V. J. Petersen, 
Chicago; C. W. Fairchild, Cleveland. 
The original membership of the orgar- 
ization consisted of the local flour clubs 
in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Baltimore, Buffalo, Cleveland 
and St. Louis. 

Throughout its more than a quarter of 
a century of existence, the National As 
sociation of Flour Distributors has op- 
erated purely on a voluntary basis, nev- 
er having had a paid officer or staf. 
During that time only three men have 
served as secretary, Fred W. Colquhoun, 
New York; S. O. Werner, Chicago, and 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., New York. 

The original purpose of the organist 
tion, and it applies today, was expressed 
as follows: “The object of this orgar 
ization is to bring into closer contact 
those engaged in the distribution of 
flour in the various distributing center 
and to equally protect the interest of 
all reputable concerns engaged in the 
flour business, whether it be miller, job 
ber or buyer.” 

Throughout its history the strength 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors has rested in the affiliated 
membership of local flour groups, 20" 
represented by organizations in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pitts- 
(Continued on page 28.) 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Teamwork Does It! 


The tremendous task of feeding our winning 


army depends on teamwork. One important 
Phase of this teamwork involves you, who mill 
the flour that nourishes our fighters, and us, who 
make the bags to carry your flour. It’s grat- 
ifying to us to be teamed up with an industry 


that’s doing such a vital job in the war program. 
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THE WHEAT’S UP 
“Dark green leaves, even stand, strong 
healthy plants”—Rejoiced the farmer. 


« 


“The result of a well cultivated seed 
bed”—Remarked the implement agent. 
ee 
“The seed was well treated before 
sowing”—Claimed the chemical salesman. 


“The farmer used our new fertilizer” 
—Explained the fertilizer man. 


“High quality seed was used”— 
Averred the seed grower. 
= 

“The farmer certainly followed my ad- 

vice”—Pointed out the extension man. 
* 

“Don’t forget we had good spring 
rains’—Announced the meteorologist. 
* 

“That’s our new improved variety”’— 
Asserted the plant breeder. 

* 

“The variety is resistant to plant 
disease”—Maintained the plant patholo- 
gist. 

* 

“There’s no apparent insect damage”— 

Reported the entomologist. 
* 

“The field is remarkably free from 

weeds”—Stated the plant ecologist. 
* 

“It’s the annual miracle of mass birth” 

—Declared the biologist. 
* 

“Present condition of crop 98% of 

normal”—Wrote the crop reporter. 
* 

“Looks like a yield of 200,000,000 bus” 

—Estimated the statistician. 
* 

“There’s food for a hungry world!”’— 

Orated the statesman. 


* 


“The growing population demanded 


the wheat—the farmer grew it”—De- 
duced the economist. 
* 

“Wheat has always been grown in 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


oday & Yesterday 

















The Falls of St. Anthony, in the Mississippi River, before Minneapolis grew up 
around them and became a flour milling center. 


almost every part of the world”— Noted 


the historian. 
* 


“It’s because of human drift—the age- 
long migration of peoples”—Reflected 
the philosopher. 


* 


“It’s simply the result of a combina- 
tion of phosphates, potassium, nitrogen, 
other mineral salts, bacteria, fungi, light, 
moisture and _ heat”—Pronounced. the 
scientist. 

* 

“But a little child exclaimed “OH 
MUMMIE, LOOK, ISN’T IT WON- 
DERFUL! GOD MADE IT, DIDN’T 
HE.”—Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 


THE BENEFITS OF WAR 


Two wars during the lifetime of this 
generation have proved that some good 
may come out of evil. Research in 
many spheres has proceeded at a much 
greater rate than during peacetime: the 
public has learned the valuable lesson of 
becoming more neighborly; many have 
found pleasure and happiness in helping 
those less fortunate than themselves, 
and bakers and confectioners have had 
many lessons in how to make the best 
of a bad job. The baker has gained 
first-hand experience in producing satis- 
factory bread from all types of flour; 
he now knows how to make bread with 
a minimum of or even without any 
yeast; the use of potatoes in either 
bread or confectionery causes him no 
anxiety as to the quality of the results. 
Both he and the confectioner can now 
fill up forms, check up recipes and cal- 


culate the fat and sugar content of any 
article; the latter has become efficient 
in making a little fat and sugar go a 
very long way. 

Now by way of a change, both sides 
of the trade are learning how to make 
one oven do the work of two, and there- 
by saving, not only the fuel, but also the 
wear and tear on the oven fabric. The 
saving of fuel not only helps the war 
effort but shows how money can be 
saved. 

The war, unfortunately, has also shown 
how easily unscrupulous manufacturers 
and distributors can produce and try to 
sell to the trade so-called new ingre- 
dients. The experiences thus gained 
should, when all restrictions are re- 
moved, enable the trade to go ahead in 
all directions.—National Association Re- 
view, London. 

JIM 


The rooms are all too orderly— 
No news sheets on the floor, 

No sopping bath towels here and there, 
No blue tie on the door. 


He never seemed to quite grow up, 
As only sons are apt, 

But always meant to mend his ways 
When girl-wife gaily rapped. 


But he would give his coat, he did, 
To one who shivered sore. 
When Jimsie had pneumonia 
He watched midnights next door. 


In Africa remind him, Lord, 
To hang his coat, our Jim, 
For army life is strict—and make 
His little son like him, 
Emma Mavrirz Larson. 
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BUREAUCRACY IN EXCELSIS 


In Idaho Falls, Idaho, food and drug 
officials in their lawful occasions came 
across some peanut butter, 2,700 jars 
of it, and found that their contents 
were unlawfully at variance with the 
labels thereon. In fact, instead of cop. 
taining 16 oz of the goober spread the 
jars contained but 15.66 oz, a deficiency 
of 34 0z, probably a teaspoonful. Where. 
upon the matter was taken into court 
and, the deficiency being demonstrated, 
the United States marshals were sent to 
destroy the whole batch. 

It would be difficult to find an exam. 
ple of greater stupidity in the whole his. 
tory of witless governmental activities, 
but it is not to be presumed that the 
persons responsible are necessarily 
stupid. In fact they may be quite smart 
in their own bureaucratic way and if 
pressed in this case may point an ex- 
culpating finger to the particular rule 
and regulation under which they acted. 

The bureaucrat thrives and progresses 
by the strict observance of the rules 
and seeks no adventure in departing 
from them. There is for him scant profit 
in new ideas or the consideration of cir- 
cumstances. Better by far to forswear 
independent judgment and carry out the 
letter of his orders. 

So 2,700 lbs of peanut butter, minus a 
few ounces, went to the garbage dump.— 
Minneapolis Tribune. 


MACARONI DOLDRUMS 


A year ago when the government was 
buying heavily for the servicemen’s needs 
and for lend-lease, every other buyer of 
this food felt that he should vie with the 
government for quantities far beyond 
what they might sell, for storing against 
a possible shortage. The result—practi- 
cally every warehouse jammed to the 
rafters with macaroni, spaghetti and 
egg noodles in anticipation of a short 
market. 

Such forced overbuying, together with 
OPA regulations placing high points on 
such natural accompanying foods as 
meats, tomatoes and cheese, has once 
more actually kicked the very bottom 
out of the macaroni market. The results 
—while business generally is enjoying 4 
period of business acceleration, a “Sell- 
ers’ Market,” the macaroni-noodle busi- 
ness, according to most reliable  re- 
ports, is truly again in the doldrums.— 
Macaroni Journal. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
3 years - - 5.00 
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AMERICAN RATIONALIZATION PLAN 

RITISH flour millers called it “rationalization” 

when, after many years of discussion, they de- 
termined in 1929, under the leadership of Mr. James 
y. Rank, to junk enough of the milling capacity of 
the United Kingdom to reduce a long-standing and 
ruinous competitive situation. They formed the Millers 
Mutual Association, which soon was to comprise 95% 
of the country’s flour mills outside of the various co- 
operative association groups which represent about 
20% of the national capacity. By assessment upon 
the members a huge pool was formed from which to 
purchase redundant milling property. How many 
mills were dismantled or otherwise put out of op- 
eration is known only to the holding company, but the 
results are declared to have been satisfactory. So near 
to actual requirements was total active capacity re- 
duced that, when the big blitzes came in 1942, it was 
necessary to restore operation in some of the retired 
plants. 

Was Mr. Henry H. Cate, executive vice president of 
Tex-O-Can Flour Mills Co., Dallas, Texas, thinking 
of this when he suggested, at the recent annual con- 
vention of the Millers National Federation, that it 
might be necessary as a postwar measure, in order to 
avoid repetition of the over-capacity and competitive 
problems following World War 1, to retire excess mill 
capacity through industry action “on some equitable 
basis, with government approval if necessary?”  Per- 
haps not, though the formula sounds pretty much 
the same. 

Over-capacity in the flour milling industry is no 
new thing. It has been fairly general in wheat pro- 
ducing and consuming countries ever since the so-called 
mechanical revolution in milling 75 years ago, and 
more particularly as an effect of the wheat and flour 
searcities of the last war. Millers have been constantly 
aware of it and it has been given a great deal of 
thought and informal discussion. But generally there 
has been something rather indelicate about the sub- 
ject—as if it were not exactly a parlor story. To 
many millers, therefore, it was rather startling to 
hear from such a spokesman as Mr. Cate the view 
that junking some of the nation’s excess milling ca- 
pacity “would be admittedly difficult but, contrary to 
the opinion of some, not impossible of achievement.” 

It is assumed by most millers that American anti- 
trust philosophies and _ restraint-of-trade inhibitions 
are too deeply ingrained in the social. and political 
consciousness and too securely imbedded in legislative 
and administrative minds to permit industry action 
toward the British type of mill rationalization in this 
generation—much less to permit of government ap- 
proval or assistance. Or is the spirit of NRA not 
wholly gone to the ghost world? 

But Mr. Cate happily has alternatives. It seems 
possible that he may have set up a rationalization 
bugaboo to make the alternatives seem more attrac- 
tive. There was much favorable comment in the cor- 
tidors of the federation’s convention hotel upon the 
less formidable suggestion of industry-wide  re- 
duction of operations from 24 hours per day to what- 
ever number of hours is necessary to meet the demand 
plus a reasonable margin of safety to insure a plenti- 
ful supply of flour. Other industries attack the over- 
capacity problem this way, and Mr. Cate confesses 
that he never has understood why millers prefer to 
operate 24 hours per day at a loss rather than 16 
hours, for instance, on a profitable basis. 

More attractive, too, than. British rationalization, 
was the alternative of developing a larger flour busi- 
ness both at home and abroad—Mr. Cate speaking 
for enlarged export trade enterprise and Mr. Har- 
ty Bullis of General Mills for making maximum 
capital of the great nutritional advantages deriving 
from enrichment. 

A British trade press contemporary characterizes 
the mill junking scheme as “the instrument that was 
destined to transform the whole industry from being 
« by-word to being the most highly organized and 

ly socialized industry in the national economy.” 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Still is seems entirely unlikely that the American flour 
milling industry, however far away it may be from 
the lofty plane of its British counterpart, ever will 
adopt the British method. Its temper and its gen- 
ius will be to keep the social benefits of competition 
and at the same time to control them through meas- 
ures of good sense, reasonable behavior and aware- 
ness of the need for best insuring the public good. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OPA PRIMER 


Ae agents are an extraordinary breed 
of men. We know them, like them, live with them 
and get along with them fine. Nothing that is said 
here, therefore, should be accepted as in any way de- 
rogatory either to advertising men or to most advertis- 
ing methods. The intention merely is to express an 
emotion approximating amazement and admiration. 
And here it is: 

The damndest thing we ever saw in the way of a 
“presentation” or a documentation or a selling 
prospectus is the 120-page booklet (81x11 inches) that 
was used by maybe the most outstanding and most 
highly-pressured advertising man of modern times to 
sell Congress on the Office of Price Administration. 
We refer to no other than Mr. Chester Bowles, OPA 


NOW WE KNOW THAT 
PRICE CONTROL WORKS 


For ll difficult months, 
in spite of piling-up 
inflationary pressures, 
living costs have been 
held level. 


eye _ Sept. OCT. wov. DEC. jan. rb 
259 25 257 262 260 262 259 “D5 
if we continue to Hold the Line... 


|. The value of investments will 
be safeguarded. 

- 2. People with fixed incomes will 
not suffer an inflationary 
squeeze. 

3. Added billions will be saved 
on the cost of the war. 

4. We shall provide a firm price 
level on which to base an era 
of post-war prosperity. 
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aCministrator, former chairman of the board of Ben- 
ton & Bowles, Inc.. New York City, and his OPA 
Primer. 

It is too bad that a copy of this historical document 
cannot be placed on the desk of every one who has 
anything to do with price control. Maybe the accom- 
panying illustration will give you some idea of what 
it’s like. We call it a “primer” because of its large 
type and the simplicity of its rhetoric. It seems to be 
done for naive minds (is this a reflection upon the con- 
gressional acumen?) or for those whose eyes have be- 
come rheumy with age or myopic with too much read- 
ing of the poor handwriting of constituents, the fine 
print of the Congressional Record or the gobbleygook 
of bureaucratic directives. 

We say this stupendous tome (weight 11% oz) 
should be in the hands of everybody because it not 
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only illustrates what an advertising man thinks is the 
way to put an idea across to Congress but also because 
it is one of the unique manifestations of World War 
II, and in this sense as historically important as the 
Rosetta stone. Furthermore, it has merits that even 
a prosy trade journal editor must recognize. Without 
any style at all it has a grand manner—some of it is in 
inch-high black letters, all of it in very bold and very 
varied type surrounded by generous areas of white 
space (the hell with paper saving), and most of it 
in the shrillest possible display-ad staccato. It is 
absolutely absurd, and Mr. Bowles probably realizes 
that better than anyone else, but right in the midst 
of our horsey laughter we are obliged to admit that 
it must have been effective, for the current news is 
that the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
which has had since March 15 for the persuasive virus 
to take hold upon it, has agreed to keep OPA alive 
for another 18 months. Whether any other kind of a 
circus could have done it is beside the point. 

Somehow the book makes us think of the education- 


al techniques of Soviet Russia when its adult pop- 
ulation was learning to read. 


———~BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OH WHAT A BEAUTIFUL MORNING! 


| T is a heyday for the American baking industry. 

Production today is beyond the $2,000,000,000 
level. (See Mr. M. E. Newell’s careful survey on page 
22). Wartime conditions and controls haven’t hurt 
—much. The prediction is for continued fair weather 
—for the duration. But beyond that, what? 

The National Association of Bakery Sales Man- 
agers issues a warning. “Certainly no salesmanager,” 
it says, “would argue that the present unprecedented 
demand for bakery products came about through 
his or anyone else’s individual efforts or that sav- 
ings made in distribution and service during the 
past two years are due to the wisdom and foresight 
of bakery operators.” 

Too few bakers, concludes the sales managers’ 
spokesman, realize’ that the industry is on a “lend- 
lease” basis, and that its wartime blessings are not 
certain to last unless something is done to insure 
their permanence. 

True, as Mr. Harry Bullis of General Mills fore- 
cast at the recent annual convention of the Millers 
National Federation, there may be in the immediate 
postwar period a continued high demand for baked 
products, but that would only be “if” such prod- 
ucts have the necessary appetite appeal.” On the 
fair weather side of the postwar picture—for bakers— 
is the probability that housewives will not return to 
home baking. “Women who have been engaged in war 
work,” said Mr. Bullis, “and who have learned the 
convenience of purchasing bakers’ products, will un- 
doubtedly continue as long as they can to purchase 
the products they want.” 

Running through the councils of both bakers 
and millers is an awakening consciousness of the 
tremendous ‘asset that lies in war-born enrichment. 
Along with this awakening comes the realization 
that neither industry has made the most of this as- 
set. The job of selling the public on enriched wheat 
products has scarcely begun. Much progress has 
been made, but the bulk of the American population 
has yet to be completely and permanently convinced. 
This is due partly to the methods that have been 
used. Industry has been content, for the most part, 
to follow the government line and to let. Washing- 
ton’s “George” do it. George has had his own no- 
tions about this, and they have not always squared 
with industry’s ideas and experience. 

But the time for industry to walk alone is ap- 
proaching for bakers; it is here already for millers, 
who recently were informed that if flour enrichment 
is to persist postwar it will be up to them. No 
mandatory enrichment of family flour is to be ex- 
pected as a wartime measure. 

Have the breadstuffs industries sold themselves 
upon enrichment? If the answer is yes, the rest is 
easy. 
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INGOLD 


Wheat and Rye 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED For 


Quality 


and 


Shop Performance 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 























-——FOR MODERN MILLERS 


Hammond Bags are “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” to 
protect the quality of your product during tough 
handling and shipping. Available in these grades: 


“LUSTRO”—No. 1 Rope, white enameled, blue 
lined with maximum strength, pliability. “SECUR- 
PAC’’—Special quality—white enameled, blue lined— 
our most popular grade. ““CELUPAC”—Embossed 
white Kraft, quality—low cost. “DUPLEX”—Double 
wall white super-calendered, blue lined, ultra-smart 
appearance. Clear, sharp Multi-colored Gloss Print- 
ing. Write for Price List! 











HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory, WELLSBURG, W. VA. 












LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** y¢7** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 

















A Flour Trade Barometer 











(Continued from page 24.) 
burgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, New Orleans and 
San Francisco. However, individual flour 
distributors residing where there are no 
associations may become direct 
members of the national group, and re- 


local 


cently this type of membership has 
shown a tendency to increase. 

A pronounced feature of the organiza- 
tion has always been its desire to co- 
operate with the flour milling industry. 
At its first meeting it was suggested 
that “millers should be interested if 
possible in this movement to the end 
that a better understanding between 
them and all flour buyers and distribu- 
tors might result.” 

In its early days the association tried 
to make its meeting place and dates co- 
incide with those of the Millers National 
Féderation, and one of its first activities 
was the appointment of an arbitration 
committee, which was to work closely 
with the millers’ organization. 

This tendency was further exemplified 
in 1924, when a committee headed by 
P. P. Croarkin, Chicago, wrote: “We 
recognize the fact that our interests are 
identical and anything that works for 
the good of the millers must of necessity 
work for the good of the distributors, 
and anything that works for the good 
of the distributor should, of necessity, 
work for the good of the miller, and 
that anything that would hurt the mill- 
ers’ interests would surely hurt the in- 
terests of the distributor.” 

However, the association has always 
been quick to object to trade practices 
on the part of mills which it thought 
might be harmful to the interests of 
flour distributors, as, for example, when 
it took exception in 1921 to consignment 
selling of flour by a number of millers. 

As early as 1924 the organization ob- 
jected to direct selling by mills, and 
adopted a resolution viewing “with ap- 
prehension a growing tendency on the 
part of certain mills to deal direct with 
buyers of flour, in some of the larger 
markets, to the end of curtailing the ter- 
ritory of the’ recognized agent, and in- 
dulges the hope that a remedy may 
speedily be found to correct what we 
regard as an unfortunate situation in 
the trade.” 

At other times the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors has been con- 
cerned with the evils of forward selling 
and at its St. Louis convention in 1927 
adopted a resolution stating that it was 
“in accord with the efforts being made 
by the Millers National Federation in 
limiting forward booking of flour and 
will co-operate with all possible efforts 
to that end.” 

Throughout its existence the organiza- 
tion has backed all movements looking 
toward the increased consumption of 
breadstuffs and actively advocated the 
“Eat More Wheat” campaign. At its 
1926 convention in Philadelphia it sup- 
ported the Millers National Federation 
plan to increase the consumption of 
flour through the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Resolved by the National Federated 
Flour Clubs that we heartily commend 
and endorse the plan . . . initiated by the 
Millers National Federation, and pledge 
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THAT ARE A 
SHOP-WORD 
FOR QUALITY... 
A OCCIDENT 
A PRODUCER 
A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
4 KYROL 
A POWERFUL 


THERE'S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR 
FOR EVERY BAKING PURPOSE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


— 








Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


ating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











PAGE’S . 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 
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our fullest co-operation, both as the 
parent pody and through our various 
member clubs, in the movement to re- 
the popularity of white flour with 






store 
the American public.” 

Likewise the association has officially 
approved the Wheat Flour Institute, 
the American Institute of Baking and 
other organizations working toward the 










increased consumption of breadstuffs. 
Among the most effective accomplish- 
ments of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors has been the prepa- 
ration of a uniform sales contract for 







four distributors. In fact, a “purchase 





contract” was approved at its first 
meeting. 

The present Uniform Sales Contract, 
copyrighted by the association and 


printed exclusively by the Burns Pub- 
lishing Co. Olathe, Kansas, was first 
approved in principle at the St. Louis 
convention in 1940. It was unanimously 
adopted at the New Orleans convention 
in 1941. 

At that time the association’s con- 
tract committee was headed by S. Gart- 
land Horan, to 
much credit should be given for the 


Philadelphia, whom 


preparation of the contract. Many oth- 
ers were active in this work, including 
attorneys for the Millers National Fed- 
eration, At present Fred Larsen, Chi- 
cago, is chairman of the contract com- 
mittee. 

The association also rendered particu- 
larly valuable service to the flour dis- 
tributing industry during the period of 
the National Recovery Act, when, in 
1938, a Trade Practice Committee was 
appointed, with W. P. Tanner, New 
York, as chairman, to function under 
this act. 

Under the leadership of this commit- 
tee a code for flour distributors 
prepared and approved by the National 
Association of Flour Distributors. Then 
followed a long and successful fight to 
have the government recognize flour dis- 
tributors as a separate industry. Had 
this not been accomplished by the na- 


was 


tional association, flour distributors 
would have found themselves under the 
wholesale grocers’ code, which would 


have placed them in an intolerable situa- 
tion, as the problems of wholesale gro- 
cers are entirely different from 
of exclusive flour distributors. 

During the presidency of S. Gartland 
Horan, Philadelphia, the organization 
was particularly 
with the processing tax. It strongly op- 
posed the continuance of the tax 

directed much attention to refunds. 


those 


active in connection 


and 


In late years, under the leadership 
of Frank 'T. Herbert, Chicago, the as- 
sociation has rendered extremely valu- 
able service to the industry in getting 


it transferred from MPR 237 to MPR 
296, thereby placing the distribution of 


all flour under the same price regula- 
tion. 

Following this accomplishment, the 
0 

ganization successfully sought to have 


the allowed mark- up for jobbers in- 
Creased to that justified by the indus- 
by’s historical background. Without 
this work on the part of the National 
— of Flour Distributors, the 
ty’s flour jobbing industry would 

ngly sad state today. 
e many other activities 
pestieale the association has been 
effort to prevent flour infes- 


be in an exceedi 
Included: in th 
Carried on by 
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tation and to handle it fairly when it 
does occur. 

The National Association of Flour 
Distributors has tried in every way it 
could to co-operate with the government 
in the war effort, and at the outbreak 
of the present conflict offered its serv- 
ices to the government in connection 
with any regulatory measures that might 
be necessary. 

Always particularly appreciative of 
the service rendered to the flour distrib- 
uting industry by the trade press, the 
association clearly expressed this feel- 
ing in a resolution adopted at the Phila- 


delphia convention in 1926, stating that 
“we regard the milling journals as in- 
dispensable allies in our efforts to main- 
tain the highest standard of business 
ethics,” 

As a means of knitting together more 
closely the interests of the various locdl 
associations and the individual members 
belonging to the national body, it start- 
ed publishing The Flour Bin in 1981 
under the editorship of Wayne G. Mar- 
tin, Jr.. New York. In 1940 the name 
was changed to The Flour Distributor. 
It is a small pamphlet; published when 
the occasion requires, and devoted en- 
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tirely to the interest of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors and 
the flour distributing industry. 

The foregoing is at best a brief sum- 
mary of the many activities carried on 
by the National Association of Flour 
Distributors in behalf of flour distrib- 
utors during the last quarter’ century. 
That it has accomplished much is obvi- 
ous. Especially remarkable, however, is 
the fact that this has all been done 
without a semblance of a paid staff. It 


is doubtful if there is another national 
trade association in the country that can 
approach this record. 





Be Proud of Your Job; 


As We are of Ours... 


———— 
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POSTWAR POSITION OF CANADIAN FLOUR 
MILLS IS SUBJECT FOR ALARM 


ITHOUT waiting for the war to end, Canadian industrialists, including es- 
specially flour millers, are surveying the situation as it stands and the 
prospects for the future in regard to export trade. There is an increasingly keen 
desire to leave no preparatory possibility unexplored. At present every flour mill 
in Canada which has a leg to limp on is turning out flour in exceptional quantities, 
considering the physical condition of plants and the reduced labor supply which 


military call-ups have caused. 


For the moment Canadian millers are getting by with their government con- , 


tracts to an extent which is a never-ending surprise to themselves but even those 
who go about with their fingers crossed have little faith that their luck will hold 


much longer. 


Plants are wearing out at a steadily increasing pace. 


Neither the 


money, the machinery, nor the skilled workmen to carry out replacements are avail- 


able. 


Wherever anything more than minor breakdowns occur from now on this 


may mean a prolonged period of idleness. 
For all three of these vital defects in the present situation of the milling in- 


dustry the government at Ottawa is mostly responsible. 


Its taxation of profits 


has been confiscatory to an extreme degree, its allowances for necessary upkeep 
have been of the most meager kind while its conscription of labor has stripped ex- 


perienced working crews to the vanishing point. 


How much longer millers will be 


able to carry on at the present pace no one knows but it cannot be more than a 
matter of months until the total operating capacity will begin steadily to decline. 

In contracts with the inexplicably shortsighted Canadian governmental policy 
toward the flour milling industry Great Britain is showing every consideration and 
has laid down principles in regard to taxation which are really generous in com- 


parison with those over here. 


The fact is that Britain realizes the importance of 


preserving intact for service in the postwar years her mills’ and all other forms of 


industry which will be urgently needed then, whereas Canada does not. 


A. H. B. 





Canadian Mills Deluged With © 
Orders; Labor Limits Output 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian mills are be- 
ing deluged with orders for flour from 
all directions but there is a limit on the 
quantity that can be produced. The 
problem at the moment is getting suffi- 
cient labor to keep mills operating to 
capacity and there is no doubt that pro- 
duction, although at record levels dur- 
ing the current crop year, could be in- 
creased still further if the necessary 
labor were available. Handicapped as 
they are in the matter of help, Cana- 
dian mills have been turning out huge 
quantities of flour for war purposes and 
many of the smaller country mills in 
both eastern and western Canada, which 
never before had been in the. export 
trade, are grinding flour for shipment 
overseas. 

Production of soft wheat flour in 
Canada in this crop year up to end of 
March was about one third for same 
period of preceding year. This is due to 
the inability of these mills to get sup- 
plies of wheat for grinding. Produc- 
tion in the eight months of crop-year 
to end of March was only 258,890 bbls 
compared with 762,787 in the same pe- 
riod of 1942-43. The output by months 
with comparative figures for preceding 
year is given in the following table: 








1943-44 1942-43 
Bbis Bbls 

PES: bas: 2 bs.ca $ U0 6 ake 68,656 104,486 
September 46,075 95,840 
ear eee 30,539 105,048 
November 26,827 105,840 
December 28,628 81,948 
January 22,674 87,866 
February 16,640 77,488 
PT errr 18,851 104,271 
258,890 762,787 


Reports from millers say that the 
quantity of wheat available is getting 
less and less as the season advances 
and this is borne out by the limited 
amounts of flour produced in February 
and March. It is therefore to be ex- 
pected that the remaining months of 
the year will not show any improvement 
in winter wheat grindings. The winter 
wheat crop in Ontario, where all this 
grain is grown, was below normal but 
not sufficiently so to prevent delivery of 
larger quantities for milling if farmers 
had been so disposed. Unfortunately, 
crops of other grains were equally light 
which influenced farmers to feed the 
greater part of their winter wheat crop, 
although western feeding grains under 
government subsidy were available at 
cheaper prices than could have been ob- 
tained for winter wheat. The shortage 
of soft wheat flour has been a great 
hardship for biscuit and pastry manu- 
facturers. 


EXPORT SHIPMENTS HEAVY 


Exports of wheat and flour from Can- 
ada in January (the latest month for 
which figures are available) in terms 
of wheat totaled 28,454,255 bus compared 
with 18,878,802 in the corresponding 
month last year. In the first six months 
of the current crop year ending with 
January, wheat and flour exports showed 
a total of 147,491,985 bus, which is 70,- 
000,000 bus more than was exported in 
the corresponding six months of pre- 
ceding year. Most of this increase is 


accounted for by shipments to the United 





States for livestock feed. The last half 
of the present crop year is not likely to 
show such a heavy increase in exports, 
as shipments started to improve in 
March, 1943, and were heavy from that 
month onward. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BRANCH AT THREE RIVERS 
MonTreaL, Que.—The Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, has opened 
a branch warehouse and office in Three 
Rivers, Que. R. P, Desmarchais will be 
in charge of this new branch, with 
Bernard Turcot, formerly of the Mon- 
treal office, as assistant. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT VISIBLE. 
ABOUT 313,000,000 BUS 


Winnirec, Man.—Visible stocks of 
Canadian wheat in all positions on April 
28 totaled slightly less than 313,000,000 
bus, the smallest figure since Aug. 30, 
1940, when the total was roughly 303,- 
000,000 bus. 

At the end of April visible stocks of 
Canadian wheat were almost 195,000,000 
bus smaller than the all-time record high 
of 507,541,000 bus’ recorded on. Dec. 
19, 1941. 

The position of stocks varies greatly 
as compared with August, 1940, when 
stocks in western country elevators were 
more than 100,000,000 bus greater than 
at present. Stocks in eastern position 
were roughly 57,000,000 bus _ smaller. 
Stocks of Canadian wheat in the United 
States are roughly 18,000,000 bus small- 
er than the total of more than three and 
a half years ago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BOARD CHAIRMAN RETURNS 
Winnipeg, Man.—George Mclvor, 
chairman of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
arrived back in Canada from overseas 
last week. Breakfast in Scotland and 
evening meal in Montreal of the same 
day was a new experience for him. 
British food officials told him that the 
United Kingdom would again need large 
quantities of Canadian wheat. Mr, Mc- 
Ivor visited the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society of Manchester and the Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Glas- 
gow, two large purchasers of Canadian 

wheat. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PRODUCERS GET CHECKS 
Winnirec, Man.—Checks covering 
producers’ participation certificates on 
the 1940 crop are now being distributed. 

Payments range from 6.215¢c bu on No. 

1 hard and No. 1 northern, to as much 

as 20.599c on feed wheat and a high of 

26.640c on No. 1 mixed. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW TRANSPORT RULE IN EFFECT 
Toronto, Ont.—The new transport 

regulation increasing the quantities of 

flour to be loaded in railway cars for 
seaboard shipment became effective on 

May 14 instead of April 25, the date first 

announced. Mills without trackage are 

having difficulty in fully complying. 











CANADIAN LAKEHEAD 
GRAIN STOCKS DECLINE 


Toronto, Ont.— Rapidly declining 
stocks of grain at Fort William-Poy 
Arthur are giving cause for concern jj 
the Canadian trade. Grain is not reach. 
ing the lakehead rapidly enough to keep 
pace with the movement out to lower 
lake ports. Lack of labor is helping 
to slow down the movement and this 
situation has been aggravated by the in. 
auguration of an eight-hour day for ter. 
minal elevator labor under a ruling of 
the War Labor Board. The Canadian 
lake fleet is not as busy as its owners 
would like to have it American 
lake vessels, which started out the sea- 
son in transporting Canadian grain to 
American ports, have been withdrawn 
from the trade because cargoes were 
lacking. All Canadian grain now going 
to the United States is being shipped 
all-rail, United States railways provid. 
ing the cars. 


and 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


AUSTRALIAN MILLS RUNNING 
AT 84 PER CENT CAPACITY 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian trade 
commissioner at Melbourne reported by 
cable on April 17 that Australian wheat 
stocks early in April amounted to 190- 
000,000 bus. The rate of production 
of flour to meet United Kingdom con- 
tracts is 84% of flour mill capacity. 
Sales of offals and wheat for feed are 
higher, due to continued drouth condi- 


tions, particularly in dairying areas. 
Some rain has fallen in wheat areas of 
Victoria, New South Wales and South 


Australia, but generally much more 
moisture will be needed before seeding 
commences. The area sown to wheat 
last year was 8,300,000 acres and it is 
hoped to increase this to at least 9, 
000,000 acres. The determining factor 
will be the limited supply of phosphate 
for fertilizer as the labor supply is 


adequate. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





DEATH OF MRS. FRANK L. CRAIG 

Toronro, Onr.—Mrs. Frank L. Craig, 
mother of George H. Mclvor, chief com- 
missioner of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
Winnipeg, died at her home in Toronto, 
May 11. She was born in Scotland but 
came to Canada as a child when her 
parents settled in Kildonan, Man., nov 
a suburb of Winnipeg. She had two 
sons by her first husband, one of whom 
was killed in the war of 1914-18. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 








HEADS ALBERTA BAKERS 
Toronto, Onr.—At a recent conver 
tion of the Alberta Master Bakers Asso 
ciation in Calgary, Alta. Col. D. A 
Ross, Calgary, was elected president, 
and A. M. McGavin, Edmonton, vice 
president. The convention marked the 
tenth anniversary of the formation of 
the association. 
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Manager European Branch 
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Larger Use of Imported Flour 


ECLINE 


declining 
lliam-Port 
acel's Lonvon, Enoa.—Since April 8 British 
aa : a mills have been allowed to increase the 

ri fe 

ht i admixture of imported flour in their 
‘ 0 

a nilling grist from 10% to 127% per 280 

to lower . 

: Ibs. 
} a} ul 

x Z . It appears that recently there were 
an § : : 
e 4 some substantial arrivals of Argentine 
IV : 

: f ag four in the United Kingdom and these, 
: i a together with Canadian flour, are be- 
r f . 

" — ing utilized for admixture purposes. 
Canadian ; : 

— Hitherto only Canadian flour was used, 
ts owners and this not only helped to improve the 
Arerican color of the loaf but gave strength to 
- the sea- the national grist which contains a large 
grain to proportion (60%) of weak English 
vithdrawn wheat. Argentine flour, however, will 
oes were not benefit the grist as regards strength, 
Ow going as it also is of the weak description, its 
¢ shipped color alone being of any material help 
S provid- 


to the baker. 
The system of making the home millers 
utilize imports of flour from abroad was 


<> 


in Britain’s ‘‘National’’ Grist 


introduced after some agitation among 
members of the baking industry, who 
were dissatisfied over the advantage 
some of their competitors possessed in 
being able to buy white Canadian flour. 
The complainants in prewar days had 
confined their bread flour purchases to 
home-milled flour, which then contained 
a large proportion of strong wheats. 
When the character of the home-milled 
flour changed they wanted to share in 
the limited supplies of Canadian flour, 
but only former purchasers of Canadian 
flour were allowed to buy it from the 
importers. 

Thus, in order to be fair and satisfy 
one and all, the distribution of Canadian 
flour among bakers was discontinued and 
millers were instructed to mix in a cer- 
tain proportion in the milling grist. 
The proportion has varied from 5% to 
124%%. For a considerable time it stood 
at 742%. 
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>actTy fag WHEAT CROP PROSPECTS 


IN BRITAIN ARE GOOD 














an trade 
orted by Lonpoxn, Ene.—All crops, including 
an Wiest grass, were in good condition at the 
| to 190,- end of April. Wheat plants are strong 
roduction and there are few patchy fields, even 
Jom con- where the ground ordinarily lies wet 
capacity. through the winter. Wheat acreage for 
feed are 144 is slightly less than last year’s 
+h condi- peak figure, but the total arable acreage 
g areas. is estimated at 17,000,000 compared with 
areas of 11,800,000 in 1989. Since 1942 1,250,000 
1d South acres of grassland have been plowed up, 
ch more making a total of 7,000,000 since the 
. seeding beginning of the war. 
2 weet BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ae hy DEATH OF JAMES BRYSON 
y factor Loxpon, Enc.—James Bryson, manag- 
hosphate ing director of R. Hunter Craig & Co., 
upply_is Ltd, wheat and flour importer of Glas- 
: gow, died on March 4. He had been con- 
nected with the firm for 50 years, having 
“a joined it as a boy when the founder, the 
CRAIG late R. Hunter Craig, was still at the 
L. Craig, helm, and serving later under his sons, 
vief com- the late James and Robert Craig. The 
t Board, business now is being carried on under 
Toronto, the combined managership of Charles 
land but Browne and J. Rennie, both of whom 
hen her have been long connected with the firm. 
an. now The directors remain unchanged, namely 
had two Maj. N. C. Macpherson, B. Lewis Byrom 
of whom and Frank L. Chaplin. 
; “BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
zg BACK FROM THE FALKLANDS 
- Lonnon, Exe.—Cap. Riley Hamm, 
conven Royal Army Ordinance Corps, returned 
15 Ass0- to London recently after being stationed 
for many months in the Falkland Is- 
re lands. He is the son of C. Martin 
on, vice Hamm, of J. M. & C. M. Hamm, Ltd., 
‘ked the 4 London importing firm, and took part 
ation of n the Battle of Dunkirk. He received 





I 





his captaincy in February, 1943. 
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POSTWAR FOOD RATIONING 
IN BRITAIN IS PROBABLE 


Lonnon, Enoe.—Food rationing after 
the war was the subject of a question 
recently asked in Parliament of Win- 
ston Churchill. The questioner, a Scot- 
tish member, asked whether certain state- 
ments made in a recent public speech 
by the Minister of Food, indicating that 
rationing of food would continue for 
years after the war, represented the 
policy of the government. 

Mr. Churchill replied that the full 
text of the speech of the Minister of 
Food showed clearly that he was no ad- 
vocate of rationing for rationing’s sake 
and, in particular, that he is a firm be- 
liever in the fact that the country is 
down to the minimum ration diet which 
would enable it to realize its full war 
effort in the field and in the factory. 
It is obvious, he add, that rationing will 
have to continue for some time after the 
war and that no new issue had been 
raised by the Minister of Food in his 
speech. 

In a short discussion that followed, 
Mr. Churchill said he and others thought 
that the whole business of food distribu- 
tion in this war had made a pretty 
good show, while Lady Astor remarked 
that probably some of the “gallant” 
housewives to whom reference had been 
made, would get nothing if it were not 
for rationing. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


JAMES MARSHALL REID DEAD 

Lonvon, Enc.—James Marshall Reid, 
of Liverpool, died on April 18 in his 
88th year. Almost up to the last he 
had enjoyed excellent health, and it was 
only last year that he relinquished his 
appointment as president of the Liver- 
pool Flour Trade Association, a posi- 
tion he had held for many years. At 


one time his old firm of Reid & Glas- 
gow, which was wound up when Mr. 
Reid retired from active business, did 
an important trade in imported flour, 
and Mr. Reid had many friends among 
American millers, his firm representing 
some of the large American mills in 
the Liverpol area. His services were al- 
ways much in demand as an arbitrator, 
as he was an expert judge of flour and 
wheat and was versed in all’ questions 
affecting the flour and grain trades. 
He was one of the senior members of the 
Liverpool Corn Trade Association and 
occupied during his business career vari- 
ous official positions in connection with 
the association. He served as a director 
of the association, at intervals, over a 
period of 33 years, his first election to 
that office being in 1889. He also was 
president of the association for two 
terms, namely, in 1895-96 and again in 
1922-23. 
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LISBON RATIONS BREAD 

Lonpon, Ene.—Drastic rationing of 
bread began in Lisbon and its environs 
on April 21. This entails the surrender 
of ration cards daily for homes, hotels 
and restaurants. The quantity allowed 
is 186 grams (approximately 61, oz) of 
first class bread, or 295 grams (approxi- 
mately 101, 0z) of second class bread, 
at the consumer’s choice. Rationing of 
bread inflicts a real hardship on the 
people, as bread is at present the main- 
stay of the diet and the chief source of 
nourishment of the majority of the pop- 
ulation. 


THE LORD MAYOR’S 
OFFICIAL CHAIR 

LonvoN, Enc.—During the great 
blitz of 1940-1941, London’s fifteenth 
century guildhall, the headquarters 
of the Corporation of London, was 
badly damaged by fire, and much of 
its contents destroyed, including the 
lord mayor’s official chair. At a re- 
cent meeting of the Court of Alder- 
men, Sir Louis Newton, representing 
the Cordwainers’ Guild or Company, 
presented a new chair for the lord 
mayor made from the timbers of the 
damaged guildhall roof. 

The livery companies or guilds of 
the City of London number 78, and 
each is entitled to the prefix of 
“Worshipful Company.” [Each has 
its own special “hall” or headquar- 
ters and master or prime warden. 
The beautiful hall of the Worship- 
ful Company of Bakers, which was 
a stone’s throw from the London 
office of THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER, 
was totally destroyed in the blitz of 
1940-1941 and this guild now holds 
its “courts” in the hall of the Vint- 
ners’ Company. 

The name “livery company” is de- 
rived from the distinctive dress or 
livery worn by guild members in the 
14th century. 


HOW RELIEF FOOD ARRIVES 
ON ITALY’S BLACK MARKET 


Lonpon, Ene.—A soldier recently re- 
turned from the Italian front described 
the scene when the British or Americans 
entered an Italian village or town. At 
first no one would be about and then 
there would emerge from ruined build- 
ings, cellars and caves a ragged, hungry 
populace clamoring for bread. Its wants 
would be supplied, but the next day 
much of the food distributed would be 
found in the black market. Referring 
to these conditions the following incident 
was quoted recently in the London 
Daily Telegraph: 

A British food official took the news- 
paper correspondent to a Naples ware- 
house. The building was in a poor sec- 
tion of the city and to reach it they 
had to drive down a narrow, muddy 
lane. About 400 yards ahead of them 
an Army truck loaded with flour was 
bumping over a particularly bad piece 
of road. As it drove past a cluster of 
ramshackle houses where a dozen rag- 
ged people were loitering a man jumped 
on the back of the lorry and pushed 
off five or six bags of flour. There was 
a scramble, the bags disappeared from 
the road, and when the spot was reached 
by the British food official and his 
companion, two minutes later, the group 
was gazing innocently into space. 

The haul was a big one, for each bag 
would fetch 10,000 lire (roughly $625) 
on the black market. It was discovered 
later that this was a well-planned oper- 
ation. The road had been repaired many 
times but the people deliberately tore it 
up in order to force the trucks to slow 
down. 

Inquiry was made as to whether the 
loss of the flour would be recorded. 
The answer was in the negative, as the 
only slip the driver carried was a rough 
estimate marked “approximately 17,000 
Ibs,” which amounted to 70 bags. When 
the supply was unloaded it was checked 
off at 73 bags. 
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MORE INDUSTRIAL CANTEENS 

Lonpon, Ene.—Col. Llewellin, Brit-_ 
ain’s minister of food, speaking at a 
luncheon given in his honor by the 
National Society of Caterers to Indus- 
try, referred to the large increase in 
industrial canteens in the war years. 

Prior to the war there were only 
about 2,000 industrial canteens; now 
there are 16,400. During the last. six 
months of 1943 new canteens were 
opened at the rate of over 300 per 
month. 

Col. Llewellin referred to the impor- 
tance of retaining in time of peace the 
scientific knowledge on nutrition which 
had been gained under the stress of 
war, and which had stood Britishers in 
such good stead during the war. Better 
nutrition, better cooking and _ better 
feeding on the job were among those 
things which, fostered by the war, would 
be good to keep after the conflict was 
over. 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 











CENTRAL BAG & BurtaP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE aNd FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 
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| With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 20.) 
distributing systems should stand upon 
their own ability to serve consumers, but 
one should not be called on to pay taxes 
while another is not. 

Flour Distributors to Meet 


ie) 


That the annual conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distributors, 
to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, May 21 
and 22, will be one of the most impor- 
tant in the more than a quarter century 
existence of the organization is rapidly 
becoming apparent. It will be in true 
sense a war conference rather than a 
convention, and is limited to one busi- 
ness day in order to conserve time. 

That flour distributors are confronted 
with many problems, both now and for 
the postwar period, is only too obvious. 
Jobbers have been hurt badly by the 
closing of a number of retail bakeries 
through the shortage of labor. This has 
brought about an unfortunate price sit- 
uation in many markets. How this and 
various other problems will be affected 
in the postwar period concerns every- 
one in the production and distribution 
of flour. 

The purpose of the Cleveland confer- 
ence is to discuss these problems and 
determine what answers may be reached. 
Flour is a basic part of the nation’s 
food supply and it is extremely impor- 
tant that its distribution be maintained 
on a high level. For that reason it is 
fortunate for all that there will un- 
doubtedly be a very representative grour 
of the leaders of the flour distributing 
industry at the Cleveland conference. 


An Unfair Comparison 

Oo 

Wholesale grocers, flour jobbers and 
others who are dependent upon inde- 
pendent retail grocers for their sales 
outlets are rightfully concerned with 
some OPA practices which are definitely 
hurting the latter type of distributors. 
For instance, the New York regional 
OPA office has given to consumers price 
charts clearly indicating that chain stores 
sell at lower prices than do the inde- 
pendents, without mentioning any of 
the extra services, such as delivery and 
credit, offered by the latter. 

Retail grocers point out that many of 
them sell food at prices below the ceiling 
limit, but the charts, of course, do not 
take this into consideration, and conse- 
quently cause a prejudice among con- 
sumers against the independent opera- 
tors. Furthermore, it is claimed that 
the OPA price charts list private brands 
for chains, but not for the smaller inde- 
pendent stores. The New York State 
Food Merchants Association has de- 
clared that “by the continuation of such 
publicity the OPA is a party to a gov- 
ernment propaganda campaign, the ef- 
fect, if not the design, of which will 
be to alienate the independents’ own 
customers.” 

Wherever this practice is followed by 
the OPA, wholesale food distributors 
should do all they can to help their re- 
tail customers in getting it stopped. 
Certainly there is no fault to find with 
advising.“‘consumers of ceiling prices, 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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“OLD SQUIRE’ 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *is«: 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








ACME 
BAKERS Pop PATENT 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
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DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 


Capacity 10,200,000 bus 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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It isn’t so much the saving of a few ounces of flour or feed as it is 
the stretching of available bag supplies. 


Careful handling of bags and bagged products is always recom- 
mended. But in times like these, when manpower shortages are 
clamping lids on bag production ceilings, it is more important than 
ever to keep bags in top condition so they can be used over and 
over again. 


Urge your customers to empty your bags as quickly as possible and 
return them to service—if not for your product, then for some 
other commodity that can be successfully packed in used bags. 
Remember—every bag saved is one more bag added to the avail- 
able supply of new bags. 


CONSERVE CLOTH BAGS 
CHASE 


(ESTABLISHED 1647) 


COAST TO COAST BAG sERVIcE _ BAG Co. 


BOISE ‘ MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS 
TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO. -FLA. 
DENVER NEW ‘YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY 


DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN. IND. OKLAHOMA CITY 














GENERAL SALES OFFICES 309 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








GUEST EDITORIAL ON WAST- 
ING PAPER.—Just as I was about to 
unlimber for some plain and fancy scold- 
ing— of others, of course, not our- 
selves—about paper wasting and paper 
salvaging, there came across the desk 
a copy of the little newspaper published 
by the Advertising Club of Minneapolis. 
In it there was an editorial pointing up 
the issue handsomely. Let us, therefore, 
substitute scissors and paste for type- 
writer punching: 

“Getting back into the corners of the 
store room to dig out waste paper for 
the last drive made me think we adver- 
tising men can do more than we have 
to save paper and stuff. I found several 
thousand envelopes that had been run 
for special jobs with slogans for cor- 
ner cards. There were 250 of one kind, 
500 of another and maybe a couple 
thousand each of others. They couldn’t 
be used for anything else but it irked 
my Scotch soul to see them go into the 
paper baler. 

“In another corner were 3,000 circulars 
with a special dated offer—no good any 
more—but wasted because the person in 
charge of our mailing list counted wrong. 
5,000 small envelope stuffers went to the 
paper drive because the printer had de- 
layed delivery and part of our mailing 
could not wait. A little here, a little 
there, some of it unavoidable, but a 
closer check will stop a lot of little 
leaks. 

¥v ¥ 

“Just this morning comes a 24-page 
booklet from the Department of Agricul- 
ture outlining an advertising program 
to combat food waste. It is 11x14 on 
about a 60-lb offset stock and has all 
the earmarks of a ‘professional job. But 
how many hundred thousand were 
printed and how few of those who got 
them can use any of the material? May- 
be Uncle Sam could save some paper 
too! 

vo ¥ 


“Among the choicest examples of waste 
that come to our office are the mailings 
from a firm of efficiency engineers. Beau- 
tiful booklets, many of them in four 
colors, extol the virtues of the company 
and a mailing that does not carry at 
least two pictures of their president is 
a rarity. Their services have no mean- 
ing for our company, yet we get FIVE 
copies of every mailing. 

¥v ¥ 

“This spring a ‘Golf Foundation’ must 
have wasted tons of hand-made offset 
paper. An elaborate booklet challenging 
the rainbow in its use of color, an- 
nounced the intention of this foundation 
to help golf clubs solve their problems. 
But why five copies of this swper-duper 
mailing should be sent to a small insur- 
ance company which has only one of- 


ficer who plays golf (and on the public 
course at that) takes a bit of figuring. 
¥ ¥ 

“Oh well, let’s all SAVE PAPER 
AND HELP WIN THE WAR.” 

¥ ¥ 

We feel virtuous around the home of- 
fice, for we have just completed, with 
some suffering and a lot of satisfaction— 
also a powerful lot of surprise at what 
we found that we didn’t know we had— 
a mighty clean-up of old files and records. 
Now we can start fresh again and squir- 
rel-up till the next paper emergency. 

. Ever stop to think what your flour 
brand or brands are worthP Appraisal 
or sales values of some of the big na- 
tional trade-marks were written into the 
record of recent hearings in the Senate 
on a bill to retire the Red Cross emblem 
from commercial use: Maxwell House 
$42,000,000, Jell-o $35,000,000, Coca-Cola 
$24,960,681, Ivory, Kodak, Victrola and 
Uneeda, “a million dollars a letter.” ... 
Have you a vested interest in your trade- 
mark? There are two schools of sen- 
ators on this point. One says no. The 
other maintains that the government may 
infringe upon a trade-mark right, but 
must pay compensatory damage. 

GUINEA PIG EDUCATION.—Bitter 
was the attack of a California teacher 
upon the editor of an educational jour- 
nal which had dared ‘to print a series 
of advertisements explaining advertis- 
ing to the public—what it had done for 
the public good, how it had reduced 
prices, raised the standard of living, etc. 
Seeing in this an ominous something in- 
dieating that we have with us a new 
generation of consumers schooled to re- 
gard all advertising claims with suspi- 
cion, if not disbelief, to view advertising 
as an economic waste and to look 
askance at all of today’s selling and 
merchandising methods, the Los An- 
geles Advertising Club began a counter- 
attack that has been generously support- 
ed and imitated by other ad clubs on 
the Pacific Coast. First move of the 
Los Angeles club was to visit the teach- 
ers of consumer education classes—which 
are compulsory in the Los Angeles city 
schools—to survey the situation. Here 
the ad men uncovered what they felt was 
one source of the trouble: current con- 
sumer education courses used only the 
sensational “guinea pig” books—*100,- 
000,000 Guinea Pigs,” “Skin Deep,” “Eat, 
Drink & Be Wary” and others of the 
same type. 

Feeling that the other point of view 
should be presented, the Los Angeles 
Club set up a consumer advisory com- 
mittee composed of seven advertising 
men and women and seven teachers to 
act as a liaison body between the schools 


By Carroll K. Michener 








and the business world. The committee 
meets once a month while school is in 
session. Its program: to discuss the 
current problems of advertising and 
business and to plan what things should 
be taught in consumer education classes. 
The committee’s members also spend a 
good deal of time working up pamphlets 
on such topics as advertising in wartime, 
patriotic buying and the “guinea pig” 
books (whose authors, they point out, 
are apt to employ the same high-handed 
tactics they attribute to advertisers). 
They have explored too the background 
of the grade labeling problem, the activi- 
ties of Consumers’ Union and the evolu- 
tion of the letter from 209 college pro- 
fessors to the OPA asking for a suspen- 
sion of advertising until the war’s end. 

Additionally, the committee provides 
speakers and reference materials for 
consumer education classes at the Los 
Angeles teachers’ institutes. 

Educators and businessmen alike seem 
pleased so far with the results of the 
co-operative plan. Typical among edu- 
cators’ comments was one from the su- 
pervisor of secondary school curricula 
of the Los Angeles Board of Educa- 
tion. Said he: “It [the plan] works 
most effectively in synchronizing actual 
daily consumer problems with the con- 
sumer education program of the schools. 
It saves us from many blunders of policy 
and fact and gives us the confidence and 
courage to press a much needed pro- 
gram of consumer education because we 
know it will meet with the approval of 
the business» and the educational inter- 
ests of the community.” 

Add to flour sack haberdashery 
dope this paragraph from Gene Fowler’s 
“Good Night, Sweet Prince,” the story 
of John Barrymore’s life: “Perhaps 
Jack liked me because he properly could 
address me as ‘Pride of the Rockies.’ 
My grandmother used to maké my un- 
derwear from flour sacks. These sacks 
came from a mill that manufactured 
flour known to the trade as ‘Pride of the 
Rockies.’ Somehow this label always 
found a place across the seat of my home- 
made underpants, and it didn’t fade for 
a long time.” ... Gene’s underpanties 
probably were filled with flour by the 
Longmont (Colo.) Farmers Milling & 
Elevator Co., which registered the brand 
in question on Nov. 13, 1906. The flour, 
however, doubtless was made at the 
company’s Pride of the Rockies mill in 
Denver, which became a part of the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co. group in 
1934, when the Longmont properties went 
into liquidation. With the mill went the 
brand. The original Longmont mill was 
built of logs in 1871 and equipped with 
stones, some of which were still in use 
when fire destroyed the plant, then en- 
larged and modernized, early in 1934. 


GOD’S ACRE.—The wheat that won 
the 1943 Pillsbury award for best bread 
grain grown in the United States wasp’ 
grown on God’s Acre at all, but Le 
Lindstrom, the man who raised it and 
who formally was presented with a hand. 
some big cup this week in Minneapolis 
at the hands of Philip W. Pillsbury 
himself, said there was not the slightest 
doubt in his mind about the relation. 
ship between cup and Acre. Each farn- 
er in the neighborhood of Sterling, Colo, 
who belongs to the church Mr. Lind- 
strom attends, cultivates a God’s Acre. 
His pious plot last year had a bumper 
crop. You have guessed where the pro- 
ceeds of such harvests go. But it wasn't 
because he harvested a God’s Acre that 
gave him the prize. All the others did 
that. It simply qualified him. 

Ben R. Jacobs, director of research for 
the National Macaroni Manufacturers As. 
sociation, presents the rat to us in what 
actually is no new aspect but which 
nevertheless is startling because we are 
unaccustomed to thinking of him as a 
social problem. Rodents, Mr. Jacobs re. 
minds us, have lived with human beings 
for thousands of years and have learned 
to protect themselves against all the 
weapons used by us. He implies that 
they are just a little too clever for us, 
and that only by the exercise of great 
ingenuity and energy in devising and us- 
ing new weapons can we successfully 
deal with them. 

Responding to an inquiry concerning 
the possibility of getting certain informa- 
tion from a government bureau, a cow 
tumacious old resident without portfolio 
writes from Washington: “No one at that 
agency would go to the trouble of gather- 
ing the data you require. To ask for 
it would be a breach of etiquette. Gov- 
ernment employees rarely if ever recog- 
nize the necessity of serving the public. 
One of the major weaknesses of the New 
Deal is its fanatical emphasis on social 
problems by its information specialists 
to the neglect of full explanations of the 
nature and effect of its controls.” 

Another bit of evidence that the brax- 
ny bread folks have gone over to the 
defensive, after a hundred-year heyday 
of offensive propaganda, is this letter 
to-the-editor complaint published by the 
Australasian Baker and Millers Journal: 
“There appears to be an impression abroad 
that, in any effort made to educate the 
public to the virtues of white bread, 
combat adverse statements, it is necessa') 
to knock wheatmeal bread. Why? Sure 
ly white bread has a strong enough cast 
to be defended against all comers from ¢ 
purely nutritional angle, without aot 
paring, or even mentioning, wheatmeal. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 

‘. value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
LAKE ciTrTry , MInNBSOTA 








LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


xd 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


w 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS ininnesora 

















_ Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


| MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 








aes SOM POR gc wis ced vicces 5 00 v0.00 bare $4,904,187 

Capital Deposited in U. $......... 0. cccesccesess 500,000 

Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 

ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 
Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt puidiog Se Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 




















Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: ‘‘ACME,” Indianapolis 








Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 





MINNESOTA GIRL Ftour . +. + + « long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 








and Iron 
SIM 


ONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











BUY and SELL through WANT ADS ‘the Novitivestern Miller 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


“Good Morning— 


we are pleased 





but not at all surprised 
to learn that you liked 
your first car of 
“Sunny Kansas. 
even better than we 

® 41 
promised you would. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA : : : KANSAS 
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ELLIE LSE ARLENE aa, 


P'OCUOO%G 


—SINCE 1877— 











As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 





CO 
SA: 





WOLF MILLIN 
KAN 


ELLINWOOD 





























The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


o . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 

















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 





WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








_stermaneaseenerousiaticortarerpmmannameniinees i 





The premier product of 
one of the Southwest's 
finest flour mills located 
at the very center of 
Kansas’ greatest wheat 


section. 


* 


Family owned and op: 
erated for more than 
Sixty-Six Years and 
with family pride in ev: 


ery product. 


* 


The 
WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 
Vice President and General Manager 


Calalhoriactartn 
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PIEDMONT MILLERS 
PLAN CONVENTION 


Annual Meeting Set for June 25-26 at 
Richmond, Va.—Herman Fakler 
to Speak 


Ricumonp, VA.—The twentieth anni- 
yersary of the Piedmont Millers Asso- 
ciation will be celebrated at the annual 
convention to be held May 25-26 at the 
Richmond Hotel, Richmond, Va. The 
subsidy question, labor situation and the 
soft wheat milling problem are among 
the things which will be discussed at the 
meeting. 

w. A. Henderson, president of the 
Piedmont Millers Association, will open 
the convention on May 25 with an ad- 
dress entitled “The Past and the Future.” 
Following this, “Subsidy Questions and 
Answers” will be asked and answered by 
p. P. Tyler of the Defense Supplies 
Corp., Richmond. “Washington Com- 
ments” will then be offered by Herman 
Fakler, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, Washington, D. C. 
Representative Jennings Randolph, of 
West Virginia, will discuss “Business 
Economics and the Labor Outlook,” and 
the session will close with a discussion 
of “Present and Future Problems of 
the Soft Wheat Miller” by Dr. W. H. 
Strowd of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Association, Nashville. 

Speakers announced thus far for the 
program on May 26 are: Karl Sherrill, 
Statesville (N. C.) Flour Mills, who 
will speak on “The Credit Situation” ; 
G. H. Vaden, Galveston Mills, Gretna, 
Va, who will speak about “Forcing 
Clears with Feed Purchases”; F. N. 
McLamb, McLamb Flour Mills, Dunn, 
N. C., who will speak on “The Small 
Miller in Wartime,” and M. A. Briggs, 
Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N. C., who 
will speak on “The Federation Conven- 
tion and Comments.” 

Feature of the afternoon will be a 
round table discussion on important 
topics affecting the milling industry. 
Subjects to be discussed include “Price 
Ceilings,” “Revision of Milling Costs,” 
“Enrichment and Methods,” “The Future 
of Feed,” “Prospects of Further Gov- 
ernment Control,” “Grinding and Sell- 
ing Government Flour,” and “The Out- 
look for Local Wheat.” Speakers for 
this part of the program have not yet 
been announced. 

The Piedmont Allied Association will 
be in complete charge of the entertain- 
ment features which will include a golf 
tournament on the afternoon of May 25 
and a banquet in the evening. Officers 
of the allied group are J. P. Kavanagh 
president and R. S. Bostick secretary. 
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SEVEN CHICAGO FLOUR MEN 
TO ATTEND CONVENTION 
Cuicaco, Inn,—Seven members of the 
Chicago flour trade will leave for Cleve- 
land on May 20 to attend the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors. These include 
N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling Co; 
R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan; J. 
Thornton, Thornton & Co., the official 
delegates; Frank T. Herbert, Johnson- 
Herbert & Co., president of the nation- 
al Organization; A. Simandl, B. A. Eck. 
hart Milling Co; Harry W. Larsen, 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., and 





David D. Vaughan, Bemmeis-Vaughan. 
Phil Orth, of the Phil Orth Co., Mil- 
waukee, and W. G. Martin, Jr. Tue 
NorrHwestrern Miniter, New York, sec- 
cretary of the association, will also 
travel to the convention with the Chicago 
delegation. Mr. Martin will also attend 
the American Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation convention at Chicago May 
18-19. 
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SPEAKERS ANNOUNCED 
FOR NARGUS CONVENTION 


Cuicaco, Itt. — Nationally recogniged 
authorities from all branches of the food 
industry and from government agencies 
will address the forty-sixth convention 
of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers June 4-7 in the Palmer House, 
Chicago. 








Subjects which they will discuss in- 
clude the food supply situation for 
1944-45, postwar prospects for the re- 
tailer, and imminent changes in food 
processing and merchandising. Govern- 
ment officials will deal with the ration- 


ing and pricing programs and any 
changes which may be in immediate 
prospect. 


Mrs. R. M. Kiefer, NARGUS secre- 
tary-manager, has revealed the following 
list of prominent industry executives 


who will address several thousand retail- 
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ers during the four-day wartime con- 
vention: Vincent L. Browner, retailer, 
Des Moines, Iowa; William Garfitt, vice 
president, United Fresh Fruit and Vege- 
table Association, Washington, D. C; G. 
Sherman Haxton, president, National 
Canners Association, Oakfield, N. Y; 
George Lewis, director, American Meat 
Institute, Chicago; Art Pemberton, re- 
tailer, Oklahoma City; Jacques Phelps, 
food store accountant, Washington, D. 
C; William A. Philo, retailer, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y; W. J. Stelpflug, merchan- 
dising consultant, St. Louis; Harry Vo- 
gel, retailer, Twin Falls, Idaho; H. C. 
Whitehorne, store engineer, Toledo, Ohio; 
Paul S. Willis, president, Grocery Manu- 
facturers of» America, New York; 
Elmer Wheeler, Tested Selling Institute, 
Dallas, and Harry Zenor, retailer, Los 
Angeles. 
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WFA SALVAGE OFFER 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has announced that it 
will accept offers for a quantity of off- 
condition soy flour, cracked wheat, farina 
and rolled oats, suitable for animal 
The offers must be received by 
the salvage unit by May 24, and shall 
be subject to acceptance not later than 
May 29. Following acceptance, the of- 
fers will become contracts with the 
Commodity Credit Corp. 


feed. 





British Scientists Study Flour Enrichment 





Dr. C. R. Jones and Dr. Thomas Moran, British Ministry of Food 


Dr. Thomas Moran, director of re- 
search, British Ministry of Food, and 
Dr. C. R. Jones, assistant director of 
the cereals research station at St. Al- 
bans, Herefordshire, England, were in 
May 11, consulting with 


nutritionists and flour 


Minneapolis 
cereal chemists, 
mill executives regarding the flour en- 
richment program now in effect in the 
United States. The scientists were sent 
to this country and to Canada to obtain 
information relative to flour. enrichment. 

Prior to coming to Minneapolis, Drs. 
Moran and Jones had spent some time 
with Canadian cereal chemists and mill- 
ers, gathering facts regarding the pro- 
duction and consumer acceptance of 
Canada Approved flour. They went on 
to Washington, D. C., for a series of 
conferences with federal officials this 
week before returning to England where 


they will report their findings to the 
Minister of Food. Milling company ex- 
ecutives here stated that the character 
of their survey indicated that. British 
authorities might be considering insti- 
tution of an enrichment program in that 
country. 

All flour milled in Great Britain at the 
present time is an 85% extraction flour 
officially named British National Flour. 
Dr. Moran explained that the high ex- 
traction was not due to the efforts of 
the whole wheat flour advocates, but 
was made necessary because of limited 
shipping facilities. Before the start of 
the present war, Great Britain was im- 
porting about 70% of the wheat ground 
into flour. When shipping space became 
tight, the country’s available supplies. of 
wheat were not sufficient to continue 
milling to a normal extraction if the 





10,000,000 VISITORS 
—ALL HUNGRY 


Cuicaco, Itt.—The Chicago Serv- 
ice Men’s Centers, which have an 
international reputation for hospi- 
tality, recently entertained their ten 
millionth visitor from the armed 
forces. These men are _ always 
hungry, of course, and the follow- 
ing statistics show how much the 
men in services enjoy eating. The 
centers have served 6,281,952 hot 
dogs, 7,849 gallons -of mustard, 
6,019,180 sandwiches, 7,280,160 pieces 
of cake, 4,210,180 cups of coffee and 
43,629 Ibs of potato chips. Three 
all-year centers are maintained by 
the city in.addition to a summer 
center in Lincoln Park. Center No. 
1 was opened Aug. 7, 1941. 


need of flour was to be met. Dr. Moran 
said that there were more advocates of 
whole wheat flour in England than in 
the United States. 

Both scientists said that they were 
“quite impressed” with the way the 
milling industry in this country insti- 
tuted and put into operation the flour 
enrichment program, Its quick accept- 
ance by the consuming public and the 
efficiency with which the program was 
put into effect showed a high degree of 
co-operation between the federal author- 
ities, the milling industry and the chemi- 
cal companies, they agreed. Dr. Moran 
stated that he was not in a position to 
say whether a similar program of syn- 
thetic enrichment of flour would be put 
into effect in his country. 

The comparative abundance of food 
for civilian consumption on this con- 
tinent was commented 
Moran. 


upon by Dr. 
He said that the average Brit- 
ish civilian’s food ration for one week 
permits two pints of milk, a small piece 
of meat, two ounces of butter, ete. 
Shell eggs are rationed at the rate of 
one egg per person per month. Cereal 
foods supply the major portion of the 
protein requirements, he said. 

Dr. Moran was formerly director. of 
research for the Research Association 
of British Flour Millers. While in 
Canada he missed his step while alight- 
ing from a man-lift and his left ankle 
was broken. He spent about six weeks 
recuperating sufficiently from his injury 
to permit him to walk with the aid of 
a crutch or cane. 
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TO MANUFACTURE FEEDS 

Piain Crry, On10o.—Weisheimer Bros., 
Columbus, Ohio, milling company, have 
purchased the Fee Bros. milling plant 
in Plain City, which has a capacity of 
125 bbls of flour daily. The newly ac- 
quired concern also has a storage ca- 
pacity for 18,000 bus of grain, and has 
been operating in Plain City for the 
past 31 years. 
equipment. 


It has diesel powered 
The plant will be used for 
the manufacture of feeds under the 
“Jewel” name and will operate in the 
future under the name of Plain City 
Farmers Exchange. Present operators 
of the Weisheimer Bros. firm—Carl H. 
and Paul H. Weisheimer, brothers, and 
a sister, Mrs. Marjorie H. Lockwood— 
represent the third generation of a fam- 
ily engaged in the milling business. Com- 
pany originally started 
Columbus in 1865. 


operations in 
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SUPPORT OF FEDERATION SOUGHT 


FOR RESEARCH WORK IN MILLING 


Suggested Program Calls for Initial 5-Year Period, With Budget 
of $250,000 for Investigations Conducted at 
Kansas State College 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A proposal for the 
formation of a milling research founda- 
tion that “might well be sponsored by 
the Millers National Federation and a 
fund set up by contributions from in- 
terested companies” was_ circulated 
among members of the federation’s post- 
war committee during the recent con- 
vention of the federation here, The 
proposal was not discussed by that com- 
mittee nor by the convention, however. 
There has been some talk for the past 
several months of action along the lines 
outlined in the proposal but the matter 
has not progressed to the point where 
it is under definite consideration by 
the federation, a spokesman for the or- 
ganization said. 

The general objective of the research 
foundation would be to “place milling 
on a more scientific basis and there- 
fore produce more uniformity in the 
finished product,” the proposal stated. 
“Much information will be needed if 
the flour milling industry is successful- 
ly to meet the keen competition which 
may be expected after the war is over.” 

The proposal specifies an initial 5-year 
program of research to be conducted 
at Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
and calls for a minimum budget of 
$200,000 for the 5-year period. Of 
that amount, the college would supply 
$50,000 as its share for construction of 
additional laboratory facilities, mod- 
ernization of its 125-sack mill, and other 
costs incidental to providing facilities 
for the research program. 

Other items in the proposed budget 
include $25,000 per year for the five 
years for a research contract with the 
college, to be provided by the founda- 
tion, and $5,000 per year for the initial 
period to be expended on research fel- 
lowships, work outside of the campus 
laboratories and for travel expenses to 
meetings. Those estimates are minimum 
figures and the proposal specifies that 
$250,000 should be the objective for the 
5-year period. 

Control of the foundation would be 
vested in an executive committee con- 
sisting of mill executives, the proposal 
states. The executive committee would 
be assisted by at least two advisory 
committees, representing the operative 
millers and control chemists, respec- 
tively. It is proposed in the outline 
that the executive committee would 
hold at least one meeting each year and 
it would supervise all financing of the 
foundation and decide upon and ap- 
prove all research programs undertaken. 
All research would be under contract 
with the department of milling industry 
of the college. 

Research facilities at the college would 
be available also to any company desiring 
research on its products or equipment and 
would be done by representatives of 
that company. The interested com- 
pany would finance its own research. 
The proposal points out that oppor- 
tunity would be made available for test- 
ing new equipment or techniques on a 
pilot-plant scale by equipment man- 
ufacturers. 


In setting forth the need of a re- 
search foundation for the milling in- 
dustry, the proposal stated that con- 
duct of basic research into the many 
problems connected with flour milling 
often entails serious losses to individual 
companies and that such problems 
would be of interest to the entire in- 
dustry. 

“The solution of such problems will 
enable the industry to keep abreast of 
other food industries such as corn prod- 
ucts, soybean, sugar or meat packing 
industries, all of which have created 
research organizations on an industry 
basis,” the proposal stated. 

Establishment of a research program 
on the campus of Kansas State College 
will increase the facilities for training, 
particularly advanced graduate training, 
of men who will bring this training to 
industry through employment by milling 
organizations, the proposal states, add- 
ing that Kansas State College is the 
only educational institution in the 
western hemisphere which offers a 
standard 4-year collegiate course in 
milling industry. 

Some of the problems suggested for in- 
vestigation in the proposal were: wheat 
conditioning, control of flour ash, cause 
and cure for “gluten-bound” wheat 
crops, technological problems associated 
with roll corrugations, influence and 
control of humidity and temperature 
upon mill stocks and quality of flour, 
effects of maturing, bleaching and fumi- 
gating agents upon milling of wheat and 
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baking qualities of flour, and develop- 
ment of new uses for wheat products. 

The need for a program of research in 
the milling industry was the subject of 
an address by Dr. E, G. Bayfield, head 
of the department of milling industry, 
Kansas State College, at a joint meet- 
ing of Districts 1 and 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, and three sections of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, held in Manhattan, March 
81 and April 1. Milton P. Fuller, 
executive vice president and sales man- 
ager, Thomas Page Mill Co., Topeka, 
Kansas, also advocated a research pro- 
gram for the milling industry at a 
clinic attended by representatives of in- 
dustrial, agricultural and scientific or- 
ganizations at Emporia, Kansas, Feb. 
25-26. 
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WFA LIFTS RESTRICTIONS 
ON USE OF LARD IN BREAD 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has removed all restric- 
tions on the use of lard in bread for a 
period from May 15 through June 30. 
The action is designed to move lard 
stocks from processors’ plants. Under 
terms of amendment 8 to WFO-1 all 
destrictions on the use of lard as short- 
ening in bread dough for a period from 
May 15 to June 30 are lifted and lard 
acquired within that period may be used 
after June 30 without restriction, WFA 
says. Previously lard use was limited 
to 8% based on flour. 

When the action was first proposed 
at WFA, OPA officials cited the ob- 
vious advantage to users with large pri- 
vate storage facilities. OPA is cur- 
rently considering an amendment to its 
ration control which will bring its 30- 
day inventory limitation into conformity 
with the new WFA order. 








Honored for 25 


Dr. John Clark Baker, director of re- 
search for Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
and associated companies, was guest of 
honor at a dinner at the Essex House on 
May 10 to celebrate the completion of 
25 years of service with the organization. 
In recognition of his long and brilliant 
association, a 25-year service pin and en- 
graved watch were presented to him. 

Dr. Baker has more than 25 important 
patents to his credit and is particularly 
well known in the field of cereal chem- 
istry. In 1940 in recognition of his work 
in this field and his development of 
processes for the aging and maturing 
of flour he was presented the “Modern 
Pioneer” award by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers on the occasion 
of the 150th anniversary of the founding 
of the American patent system. He 
has also shared in the development of 
chlorine contral apparatus for the ster- 
ilization of drinking water and similar 
public health uses, and he directed the 
work that culminated in the discovery 
of azochloramid, an antiseptic used ex- 
tensively in modern medicine and surgery 
for the prevention and control of wound 
infections. 

Dr. Baker received his doctor’s degree 
from Columbia University after grad- 
uating from Upper Iowa University, 


from which institution he later received 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Science. 





He is a member of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
the American Chemical Society and the 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists. He is also an ardent sailboat and 
fishing enthusiast. 
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Leo Lindstrom Gets 
Pillsbury Prize 
For Best 1943 Wheat 


Presentation of the Philip W. Pills. 
bury prize trophy for the best wheat 
grown in the United States in 1943 was 
made to Leo Lindstrom, of Sterling, 
Colo., the winner, at a luncheon in his 
honor at the Minneapolis Athletic Clyb 
on May 15. Mr. Lindstrom, who was 
accompanied by his wife, spent two days 
in Minneapolis as a guest of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. 

Enriched bread, made from flour 
milled from Mr. Lindstrom’s prize wheat, 
was served at the luncheon. 

The prize winning wheat was selected 
from among samples submitted through 
state crop improvement associations in 
the principal wheat producing states, 
and judged in Chicago in April under 
the auspices of Philip W. Pillsbury com- 
mittee on agricultural awards, The 
Lindstrom wheat, grown on 500 acres of 
his Sterling, Colo., farm, was of the 
Tenmarq variety, classed as dark hard 
winter, with a test weight of 63.7 Ibs bu. 

Peter Schirrick, Red Lake Falls, 
Minn., received the national reserve prize, 
with his heavy dark northern spring 
wheat which weighed 65 lbs bu. Special 
awards went to William Franzen, Mapes, 
N. D., for hard amber durum weighing 
65.3 lbs, Edwin Simonson, Willits, Cal, 
for hard white wheat weighing 64.8 lbs, 
and Mark Chamberlain and sons, Wyo- 
ming, N. Y., whose soft white wheat 
weighed 58.8 lbs. 

Prof. Ralph F. Grim of the University 
of Minnesota, Prof. J. C. Hackelman of 
the University of Illinois, A, L. Clapp, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, and 
Prof. K. E. Beeson, Purdue University, 
were the judges of the prize wheat. 
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CONVENTION BOOKS IN MAIL 

Kansas City, Mo.—Late last week 
W. E. McCraith, secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, started 
mailing program books as they came off 
the press to the most distant members, 
namely, those in Canada and on the 
coasts. This week the entire mailing will 
be completed. 

The book is 124 pages, the largest in 
history, with complete listing of mem- 
bership as usual and contains a larger 


volume of advertising than ever before. 
The convention for the association will 
be at the Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis 
June 5-9. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MISSION STILL PURCHASES 
FRENCH WEST INDIES FLOUR 
Wasuineton, D. C.—Although most 

commercial exports to the French West 

Indies group are now authorized for 


private trade, flour will continue to be 
procured by the governments of the 
islands through the French Colonial 


Supply. Mission, acting as purchasing 
agent. Since October, 1943, civilian sup- 
plies have been purchased almost exclu- 
sively through the French Mission pro- 
curement system. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


LOAF SIZE AND WEIGHT 
BOOSTED AT FORT WAYNE 
Fort Wayne, Inv.—The loaf size and 
price of white breads was increased in 
the Fort Wayne, Ind., area on May 1, 
There are no price changes contemplat- 
ed at present on dark breads, it was said. 
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FOR ACCURATE 
ECONOMICAL FLOUR 
ENRICHMENT— 












WINTHROP'S BRAND OF FLOUR ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 
PATUNT APPUIEO FOR, 


IT’S FREE- 
FLOWING! 


Quick delivery from New York, Chicago, 

Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, San Francisco, 

Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. Ask 
for new low prices. 


INTH 











Specia! Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, W. Y. 








“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR ., 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the h pretein 
wheat district of central 4. 4, Kaa- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 





a 


UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
erinding all typee of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. ,Chelsea,Mich. 








_——————— 





TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
pag ALFALFA MILLING & 
TS OO. Merchants Exchange, 








Lamar, Colo, St. Louis, Mo. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: No change in situation, in- 
ability of mills to supply demand more 
pronounced; millers take gloomy view of 
near future, because of growing shortage 
of wheat. 


Oklahoma City: Demand far outstrips 
supplies. No change in prices. For south- 
ern deliveries: bran mill run and _ shorts 
$1.90@1.95 c.w.t.; for northern deliveries: 
bran, mill run and shorts $1.85@1.90. 


.Wichita: Supplies far less than demand; 
basis Kansas City: $36.50. 


Hutchinson: Demand heavy, trend firm, 
supply wholly inadequate; bran, mill run, 
gray shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas City 
basis). 


Salina: Demand extremely good, trend 
steady, supply considerably short of de- 
mand. Ceiling prices prevail for bran and 
shorts. 


Fort Worth: Supply inadequate. Situation 
tight as ever. Practically no carlot offer- 
ings. Production going in mixed cars with 
flour. Quotations: wheat bran and gray 
shorts $43.20, in mixed cars, delivered 
Texas common points or group 3. 


Chicago: No offerings; all grades, $40.40, 
jobbers’ ceiling price. 


Toledo: Situation unchanged, no assur- 
ance that even coming of new crop wil 
change things and make it unnecessary to 
allocate production at ceiling levels to es- 
tablished trade. 

Buffalo: Demand continues far in excess 
of supplies. Buyers having utmost dif- 
ficulties in securing feeds for even immedi- 
ate requirements. With production down, 
no immediate relief appears in sight. Situ- 
ation aggravated by shortage of alternate 
feeds. Trend firm, supply very light. Quo- 
tations: all varieties $41.55, straight carlots 
f.o.b. Buffalo. 

New York: Supply lacking; $46.06. 

Boston: Supplies continue scarce, no ap- 
preciable let-up in demand. Tightness ex- 
tended to coarse grains as well as mill- 
feed. Government wheat for feed alloca- 
tions increased but did not relieve situa- 
tion. Pasturage has good outlook which 
with heavier hog marketings expected to 
help situation. Spring bran, midds, mixed 
feed and red dog $46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair, trend firm, 
supply light; bran, std., pure spring and 
hard winter $45.34, soft winter nominal; 
midds std, flour and red dog, $45.34. 


Pittsburgh: Situation unchanged. In- 
creased demand with supply still limited. 
No shipments via Canadian waterways re- 
ceived, large orders have been placed, an- 
xiously awaited. When obtainable, ceiling 
of $44.10@44.60 quoted on southwestern and 
northwestern bran, shorts, middlings and 
red dog. 

Atlanta: Demand continues far in excess 
of supply, with no full cars available, only 
supply in mixed cars with flour; shortage 
of feed grains still acute; no offerings of 
customary by-product feeds, only light to 
moderate receipts on allotments from manu- 
facturers; bran and gray shorts continue 
firm at ceilings of $46.30@46.80, ground 
feed wheat $52.50, ground oats $79@81.50. 

Nashville: Demand far exceeds supply. 
Few offerings made. Prices at ceilings, both 
bran and shorts $43.30@44.30. 


Seattle: Supply limited. Quotations $36.50. 


Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds, 
$36.50 ton, 

Ogden: Trade firm, with demand exceed- 
ing supply. Commitments for May being 
filled with mills operating to capacity sev- 
en days per week. Quotations (unchanged, 
ceiling); red bran and mill run $36.30, blend- 
ed $36.30, white $36.30, midds $36.30, car- 
load lots f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices (ceil- 
ing): red bran and mill run $38, blended 
$38, white $38, midds $38 per ton, ceiling. 
California prices (ceiling): red bran and 
mill run $42.08, blended $42.08, white $42.08, 
midds $42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco, 
Calif., with Los Angeles prices up $1, 
ceiling. 

Los Angeles: Supply very scarce; Kansas 
bran $47.50. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand keen. Pas- 
ture has not lessened sales, mills unable 
to catch up with orders. Exports small; 
domestic ceiling bran $29, shorts $30, midds 
$33 ton, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Montreal freight 
basis; for export price is equivalent of 
Boston ceiling $45.50 ton for splits, Mon- 
treal freights, Canadian funds. 

Winnipeg: Demand very good. Supplies 
moving freely, bulk of western run going 
to eastern Canada. No export business. 
Quotations: bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and 
Sask; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50, 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady. Domestic de- 
mand exceptional with indications of fur- 
ther increases. Dealers finding supplies 
harder to get with western mills little 
backward in making shipments due to heavy 
eastern buying. Stocks just . sufficient to 
keep going. Prices holding at ceiling levels, 
on a cash car basis: bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, midds $33.80. 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 

w————_Weeek ending: 

April 22 April29 May6 May 13 

Five mills . 36,240 22,610 47,886 *34,863 
*Four mills, . 












WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 


Some bakers like one of these three 
splendid flours and some like another. 
They are differently milled for different 
breads and formulas. But they are ex- 
actly alike in their being milled from the 
most carefully selected wheats by pre- 
cision methods and the most watchful 
safeguarding of every milling detail. 


The Baker Has the Last Word 


* * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


...- Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















Isaac E. Woodward 


. . federation director . . 


Four new members of the board of 
Millers National Fed- 
eration, elected recently, are Isaac E. 
Woodward, Frank Viault, E. Walter 
Morrison, and Will H. Lanham. 

Isaac E. Woodward, president of the 


directors of the 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, has been 


with the firm since 1907. He is chair- 


erdonal & 


DISCUSSION LEADER 

Charles J. Regan, general manager 
at Omaha for Schulze Baking Co., has 
been named by the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce to appear in discussions on 
training of postwar sales personnel and 
as a director of arrangements for six 
conferences on the subject. 
executives will come here from all parts 


Business 


of the country to speak at the discus- 
sions. 
COMPTROLLER 

Charles A. Bogert, who has been as- 
sociated with the Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co. for 27 years, has been elected 
comptroller, according to announcement 
by W. D. Braidwood, treasurer. 
CHURCH SPEAKER 

Perry Hayden, president of the Hay- 
den Flour Mills, Inc., Tecumseh, Mich., 
and former head of the American Mill- 
ers Association, was a speaker at the 
spring meeting of the Fulton County 
Inter-church Laymen’s Association at 
Wauseon, Ohio, recently. 


SALES MANAGER 

me. 2. president and 
director of sales and advertising, J. B. 
Carr Biscuit Co., has announced ap- 
pointment of J. Cleve Lewis as sales 
manager for Carr’s Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
bakery, supervising eastern division sales. 


Phares, vice 


For many years he served as sales man- 
ager for Calumet Baking Powder Co 
and when this company merged with 
General Foods Corp. Mr. Lewis became 
Later 
he became district sales manager for 
at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. 


assistant eastern sales manager. 


General Foods 








Frank Viault 


. new board member. . 






man of the flour milling industry ad- 
visory committee to the Office of Price 
Administration, a member of the flour 
ceilings and subsidy committee of the 
Millers National Federation and a mem- 
ber of the OPA flour exporters commit- 
tee. He will represent District 1. 
Frank Viault is president of the Cali- 
fornia Milling Corp., Los Angeles, a 


served as southern sales 
manager for Hills Bros. Co. and later 


for Consolidated Biscuit Co. 


Lewis also 


RE-ELECTED 

F. Peavey Heffelfinger, vice president 
F. H. Peavey & Co,, Minneapolis, was 
re-elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Great Northern Railway 
at the annual meeting of stockholders 
in St. Paul last week. 


CHICAGO STOP-OVER 

Fred N. Burrall, general sales super- 
visor for the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, stopped off in Chi- 
cago on his way back from an eastern 
business trip. 


IN PITTSBURGH 

R. D. Cobb, sales manager for the 
W. J. 
several days calling on the trade in 
Pittsburgh. 


Jennison Co., Minneapolis, spent 


EASTERN TOUR 

John W. Cain, president of Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, was in 
New 
markets following the millers’ meeting 
in Chicago. 


York during a tour of eastern 


NEW YORK VISIT 

P. J. Wedge, treasurer of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Mineapolis, 
was in New York this week, visiting the 
trade. 
KANSAS CITY ARRIVAL 

Julio Valdes, recently appointed ex- 


port sales manager for Midland Flour 
Milling Co,, arrived in Kansas City 
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E. Walter Morrison 


. represents district 6... 





position he has held for the past 21 
years. Formerly president of the 
Phoenix (Ariz.) Flour Mills, which are 
now known as the Arizona Flour Mills, 
he is a representative from District 8. 

Representing District 6 on the board 
of directors is E. Walter Morrison, presi- 
dent of the Morrison Milling Co., Denton, 
Texas. 





May 8 from Puerto Rico, where he has 
represented that company for many 
Mr. Valdes came to Kansas City 
by way of Washington, D. C., where he 
visited W. T. McArthur of the Flour 
Millers Export Association. Mrs. Valdes 
and their family will follow later. 


years. 


ATLANTA CALL 
“Be Benner, Jacksonville, Fla., credit 
manager, southeastern division, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was 
a visitor to the Atlanta office of the 
company. 
AT HOME OFFICE 

T. L. Brice, Atlanta, southeastern sales 
manager, Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., 
Fort Worth, visited the 
office. J. J. Guest, Burrus salesman in 
the Atlanta office, made a trip through 


Texas, home 


Alabama. 
HOSPITALIZED 

George Branch, Atlanta, salesman for 
General Mills, Inc., underwent a serious 
operation early in May at Crawford W. 
Long Hospital and is recovering nicely. 


TRADE TRIP 
Arthur Van Dugteren, sales manager 


for Henkel Flour Mills, Detroit, Mich., 
has been on a trip calling on mill rep- 


resentatives in the South, including 
Washington, Richmond, Norfolk and 
Portsmouth. : 


FAVORABLE RECOVERY 

Mrs. Herman Fakler, wife of the vice 
president and Washington representa- 
tive of the Millers National Federation, 
who underwent an emergency operation 
on May 4, -has progressed so favorably 









































Will H. Lanham 
. . begins first term... 





Serving as a_ representative from 
District 4 is Will H. Lanham, president 
and general manager of the Garland 
Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind., Mr. Lan. 
ham, who had previously been vice 
president and sales manager of the com. 
pany, became president of the firm last 
May. 


that she will leave the hospital on May 
16. Mr. Fakler, who is in Chicago, will 
take Mrs. Fakler back to Washington on 
May 18. 


TRADE VISIT 

P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., left for 
a fortnight with the trade in southern 
and southeastern states. Fred N. Bur- 
rall, general sales supervisor, returned 
from a three weeks’ visit with connec- 
tions in Maryland and 
Ohio. 


NASHVILLE VISITORS 

R. H. Drake, bulk sales manager of 
Evansville, Ind., and E. L. Carney, traf- 
fic manager of Clarksville, Tenn., of the 


Pennsylvania, 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, visited 
the Nashville flour trade last week. 
HEADQUARTERS VISIT 

J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, presi- 
dent of the southwestern division of 
Mills, Inc., visited company 
headquarters in Minneapolis. 


General 


ARKANSAS TRAVELERS 

M. C. Sauer, sales executive of the 
southwestern division of General Mills, 
Inc., accompanied by Lee Merry, of the 
sales department, visited the Arkansas 
trade recently. 


CHICAGO REGISTER 

Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were: Moritz Milburn, Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Co. Seattle, Wash; 0. P. 
Skaer, Centennial Flouring Mills C0. 
Tacoma, Wash; E. F. Merrill, Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo; Herman Fakler, Millers National 
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Federation, Washington, D. C; Charles 
Ritz, International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn; Samuel R. Harrell, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 







TO ROUND-UP 

Charles L. Johnson, manager of the 
Cereal By-Products Co. office in Kansas 
City, left May 15 for Chicago to attend 
the company’s annual meeting and then 
the feed convention. 


MARKET REPORT 

Orville Keeler, manager of Wolf Mill- 
ing CO. Ellinwood, Kansas, visited 
Kansas City on his way to a 10 days’ 
trip in the South. He said farmers were 
bringing a little corn to market in the 
Ellinwood area, enough to keep the feed 
mill working part of the time, but that 
the availability of coarse grains is not 
encouraging. 











sf. LOUIS VISIT 

E. P. Mitchell, president, T. A. O’Sul- 
livan, vice president in charge of grain, 
and Harold Thompson, production man- 
ager, for Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
visited the Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany in St. Louis last week. 






fe from 





president 
Garland 
Mr. Lan- 


en vice 





IN NASHVILLE 

Otto Baujan, of Schultz, Baujan & 
Co, Beardstown, Ill, visited in Nash- 
ville last week, 


the com. 
firm last 


NEW DIRECTOR 

Election of nine new directors of the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce, replacing 
those whose terms expired May 1, was 
announced during the week by C. O. 
Voigt, new president of the organiza- 
tion. Among the new members is Fred 
W. Lake, of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co. One third of the Chamber 
of Commerce board is elected annually 
for three-year terms. 


on May 
ago, will 


bere IV THE EAST 


H. T. Shaeffer, treasurer of the Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, was in 
Pittsburgh several days last week visit- 
ing with the trade. 


surer of 
left for 
southern 
N. Bur- 
returned 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 

Arthur Jones, of the St. Louis branch 
of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, is 
visiting in Minneapolis. 


connec- 
ind and 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EASTERN FEED MERCHANTS 
PLAN VICTORY CONFERENCE 


New York, N. Y.—The feed victory 
conference and annual meeting of the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants 
will be held June 12-18 at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City. 

The federation feels that too many 
problems confront retail merchants in 
their effort to maintain the production 
and distribution of essential dairy, poul- 
try and livestock feeds to omit the meet- 
ing this year. Membership in the or- 
ganization has grown steadily this past 
year and Kenneth E. Eldred, president, 
anticipates the largest group of feed 
men ever assembled in the Northeast. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
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Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Bl and shipments of millfeed at the 
end bal distributing centers for the week 

ng May 13, in tons, with comparisons: 
-Receipts— —Shipments— 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
24,120 17,190 
3,650 5,200 


4,470 


pinneapolis fee . 
ansas City, 375 
Philadelphia -. 240 
Milwaukee an 30 





1,178 
420 
200 





2,020 
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“SILVER MIST” 


A Front Row All-Purpose F lour 
Anywhere and in Any Company. 





SALINA, KANSAS 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 





Southeastern Sales Office 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 











Chicago 


Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
Minneapolis 


Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 


and Foreign Ports 


Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Buildiag Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 














Milled 


Oable 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


———. 
—_—_— 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Address: ‘“‘AMBERMILCO”’ 


Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 











Western King Fiour__ 


ae Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING co. 


aha, Neb. 








3-38) 


CORN MEAL 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 
ANIMAL and 
POULTRY FEEDS 


Manufactured by 


STALEY MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 

















“Sweet Cream” 


“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Domestic and Export 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


DOVER, OHIO 


PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 














WEA 


RE LARGE BUYERS 


of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PUR 


| We 


IFIED WHEAT GERM 


will be glad to get your quotations 


| The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


neapolis, Minnesota 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. 


Chicago, Ill. 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





BiaDigainoriasimwamianea 
= 


Atlanta 
St. 


Minncapolis 


FULTON Dallas 
ReyTit aa] BAG & COTTON Pima Ara” 


New Orleans 


~ Kansas City, Kan. 
Wawa asiaiseae 











INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 


31 Nerth State St. 


Chicage, t1!, 


WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Menroe, Mich. 














Hart-Bartiett-Sturtevant 


Grain Co., Inc. 
Line country houses in five states 


Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City: Bakers still not alarmed 
by prospects of mills running out of wheat 
by July 1. Indeed, most bakers protected 
ahead to that time. Sales last week 
reached but 20% of capacity in Southwest, 


compared with 386% previous week, 42% 
year ago. 
With continued tightening wheat situa- 


tion, and likelihood much wheat may not 
be offered before new crop movement as 
millers need to cover usually heavy flour 
buying, it is possible buyers will get into 
buying fever sometime during late May or 


$3.34, fancy clear $3.40@3.44, first clear 
$3.20@3.34, second clear $2.70@2.85, whole 
wheat $3.54, 

Interior mills, including Duluth: New 
bookings extremely light; trade evinces lit- 
tle interest, with nearby needs covered; 
shipping dirctions light, call for millfeed 
far in excess of production. 

THE CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago: Market quiet. Slight improve- 


ment noted; 


Bakers 

interest. 
demand 
up. 


$2.75@3. 


$4.51; hard winter 


beginning 
Shipping 
dull; 


Quotations May 13: 
3.57, standard patent $3.34@3.47, first clear 
45, second clear $2.00, family flour 
short $3.47@3.57, 


some buying by bakers re- 
ported, few bookings of medium sized lots. 
to show a 
directions fair. 
deliveries have also slowed 
spring top $3.44@ 


little . more 
Family 


95% 


3.87, short patent $3.74@3.77, standard pat- 
ent $3.64@3.67, first clears $3.54@3.57; 
southwestern short patent $3.74@3.77, stand- 
ard patent $3.64@3.67, first clears $3.54@ 
3.57; southwestern short patent $3.74@3.77, 
standard patent $3.64@3.67; Texas short 
patent $3.74@3.77, standard patent $3.64@ 
3.67; soft winter’ patent $4.25 @4.27, 
straights $4.17@4.25, clears $4.07@4.10. 

Philadelphia: Market unsettled and irreg- 
ular; tone gradually turning easier; prac- 
tically all prices show net declines. Offer- 
ings more liberal; competition keener from 
outside sources. Reports prevalent some 
larger bakers inquiring for flour, but no 
sizable transactions noted due largely to 
unwillingness to meet mill prices. De- 
mand backed off following heaviness in 
future markets. However, it is pointed 
out wheat future fluctuations have little 
bearing upon prices at present time as mills 
are on cash basis and cash article gener- 
ally continued firm at or near ceilings, 
Continued difficulty experienced in obtain- 
ing cash wheat. Close easy; buyers oper- 
ating only as impelled by immediate neces- 
sity. Quotations May 13: spring wheat 
short patent $3.65@3.70, standard patent 
$3.60@3.65, first spring clear $3.37@3.47; 
hard winter short patent $3.65@3.70, 95% 
$3.60@3.65; soft winter straight, nearby 
$3.45 @ 3.55. 


Pittsburgh: Sales continue at low point. 
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crop. Southwestern hard wheat flours jp 
best demand with northern spring wheat, 
midwestern and Pacific coast soft wheat 
flours extremely quiet. Prices unchanged, 
Shipping directions good. Bread and cak, 


production, likewise cracker and macaropj 
production, normal to good. 

Quotations May 13: hard spring wheat 
family patent $3.64, first patent $3.44, 


standard patent $3.34, famcy clear $3.39 
first clear $3.25, second clear $3.15, harj 
winter wheat family patent $3.75, bakers’ 
short patent $3.60, 95% $3.50, first clear 
$3.30; soft wheat short patent $4.40@4.9 
straight $3.90@4.10, first clear $3.50@3,79, 


Nashville: Business slow to fair. Loca 
buyers picked up usual day-to-day car lots, 
generally of low protein hard wheat flour 
from Kansas and Oklahoma; occasional] |} 
soft wheat flour from Missouri and south. 
ern Illinois. Buyers trying to clean up 
older contracts instead of booking ahead: 
shipping directions reported fairly good 
Outbound shipments slow to fairly goog, 
Bakers report business very good; gener. 
ally not booking ahead, limiting new pur. 
chases to few lots special grades. 

Prices unchanged. Quotations May 1}: 
soft wheat short patent family flour $5.05@ 
5.15, standard patent $4.95@5.05, straight 
$4.70@4.85, clears $4.50@4.70; hard winter 
wheat bakers’ short patent $3.70@38.77; soft 
winter high patent pastry flour $4.95 @5.15, 
































June. : patent $3.32 @ 3.47, first clear $2.65@3.00; Mills, flour brokers and flour salesmen ac- Atlanta: No change from extreme dull. 
Certainly millers will not be in a mood _ soft winter short $4.06@4.72, standard pat- tively soliciting trade. Scarcity of wheat ness of past few weeks, little fill-in busi. 
to cover sales in option market during that ent $3.50@4.54, first clear $3.55@3.60. and probable higher priced flour do not ness from bakers only sales reported. Bak- 
period if cash wheat offerings are still St. Louis: New business practically at impress trade. Quotations have firmed up, ers covered for many weeks ahead, show 
thin. . j standstill. No disposition for millers to Smaller ruts below ceiling general rule. no interest in adding to commitments. 
Clears not strengthening, in some in- offer due to scarcity of wheat. Usual car Pacific coast wheat meeting some interest Some mills continue to seek orders at 
stances actually lower. Some eg ee lot orders very light. Clears stiffened ®t present quotations. Clears very active, prices under ceilings but practically no or. 
track that had to be moved sold as low cary put dropped off later. Prices some firmer in price. Shipping directions still erg result. Shipping directions on older 
as $45 ton, bulk, but most plentiful any easier. No change reported by jobbers. Very active. Deliveries good. — contracts fair. Family flour sales practi- 
sold at about $47.50. Export business light, Bakers supplying requirements from old Quotations May 13: hard winter bakers cally non-existent, although mill offices 
running time improved. > f contracts or buying from hand-to-mouth. Short patent $3.56@3.76, straight $3.50@ making determined effort to add to book. 
Quotations May 13: established brands ~ Specifications increased. Quotations May 13 3.66, high gluten $3.70@3.85, first clear ings, Wholesale grocers and jobbers not 
family flour §3.96@4.05, bakers short oe. soft wheat baker patent (ceiling price) $3.25@3.65, Pacific coast $3.68; spring inclined to add to commitments nor to fur- 
ent $3.30, standard ange ye pe atnais a $3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, fam- Wheat bakers short patent $3.60@375, nish shipping directions, as they continue 
grade $3.20, first clears $2.55 @ 2.70, Ay oa ily soft wheat short patent $4.29, straight Standard patent $3.50@3.66, high gluten well-stocked. Blenders’ business fair, pest 
clears $2.40@2.55, low grade $2.35@2.50. = ana 95% $4.29, first clear $3.22@3.75; hard Straight $3.75@3.85, first clear $3.52@3.65; grades of established brands best sellers 

ROW wills repert, domestic gy ac- wheat baker patent (ceiling price) $3.53, Soft winter bakers short patent $4.60@ ower grades difficult to move. 
tive, 5 fair, 4 quiet, 10 slow and 6 dull. family short patent $3.68@3.94, straight 4.83, intermediate  $4.15@4.24, straight Quotations May 13: spring wheat bakers 

Oklahoma City: No improvement in sales, and 95% $3.43; first clear $2.68@3.06; $3.95 @3.99. short patent $3.85@4.02, standard patent 
ranging 30@42%, averaging 38, also per- spring wheat baker short patent $3.53, THE SOUTH $3.78@3.88, straight $3.70@3.85, first bak- 
centage of previous week. Operation de- straight $3.43 New Orleans: Market continues dull, buy- ers clear $3.60@3.75; hard winter bakers 
clined averaging 65 compared to 78 0% Toledo: No change. Sale of flour con- rs hold off pending movement of new short. patent $3.70@3.80, standard patent 
Veous week. Prices stable and eer aae. tinues very slow with no life to business, 

Quorstions 7 ME — ee a hart ed everybody holding off for clearer indica- 

ent oor Te 10O4.66, standard patent 4@ tion of possible future developments. GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 

4.46, bakers short patent $3.75, bakers EASTERN STATES Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
standard $3.65. ka Buffalo: Business continues light. Big WHEAT 

Omaha: Sales for week ending May 13, buyers appear occasionally place a few 
25@50% of capacity. Sales include family round lot contracts. Buyers content to Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
flour, baking grades and clears, mostly rest for awhile on present commitments; May July May July May July May July May July 
fill-in orders. Shipping directions slow to nothing appears in news to bring out any Mee SEs. Ca 165% 165% 173% 169% 163% 161% 152 FA 165% 164% 
good. Prices firm. Quotations May 13: pronounced buying interest. Family trade May 11 ..... 165% 165% 173% 167% 163% 159% chase 165% 164% 
family short patent $3.60@3.65, standard particularly quiet and uninteresting from ) ae) ee 165% 165% 173% 166% 168% 159% 165% 165% 
patent $3.20@3.27, bakers’ short patent sales point of view. First clears un- J Ek: 2 165% 164% 173% 166% 163 158% 165% 165% 
$3.30@3.36, standard patent $3.10@3.19. changed. Directions only fair. Foreign May 15 ..... 165% 164 173% 165 163% 157% 165% 165% 

Wichita: Sales fair, directions from 50 to trade routine. Quotations May 13: spring May 16) o%45 165% 164% 173% 165% 163% 158 165% 165% 
100%, quotations unchanged. first patent $3.80, standard patent $3.70, CORN OATS 

2 ee Pe 4 . first clear $3.20; hard winter short patent cr iy noel a) on en 

Hutchinson: While an occasional large ¢3 39 g50, patent $3.70, first clear $3.25; Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
lot booked, business mostly quiet. Volume cof ‘winter short patent $4.13, straights May July May July May July May July May July 
of inquiry low. Shipping directions slumped $4.08 Mz 10 82 79 1% a 771 
further; operating time reduced. Sales gen- ses x wd conor Or ae ie ee tt ne shine” j ae > u ha Ad 
erally 5@10c below ceiling quotations New York: Dull and featureless markets May 11 ..... . 82 18% 79 76% 

cat ; — -ontinue > 3s of price 7 a | oe eee 82 78% 79 76% 

’ A te P 1s continue. Regardess of price, buyers un y +4 Sh = dn 

Salina: Demand very quiet with on Y interested in business beyond car or two, May 13 ..... 82 Lh, 79 76% 
scattered bookings. Shipping | directions usually for replacement, but since shipping May 15 ..... 82 1% 79 76% 
coming in a little more freely. directions slow in many quarters, this May 16 ..... : . tee 82 78% 79 16% 

Texas: Demand dull. Few mills poe = means a restricted volume. Some mill = RYE <p FLAXSEBD. BARLEY 
ee ee cea? eet, wae Tepreemmeatives ‘npees ofeuacth, nibrine “ant Chicago ‘Minneapolis’ “Minneapolis. == Duluth Minneapas 
erations continue unchanged. Principal units directions to keep trade line. Prices May July Bd July pay Sept. May July May July 
running as near capacity as possible un- on springs and Kansas standards parallel, May 10 ..... 128% 126 122% 120% 301 305 301 305 116 sees 
der existing conditions, average probably therefore northwesterns command more at- May 11 ..... 125% 123% ee 118 % 303 305 301 305 116 
80 to 90%. Backlog steadily decreasing. tention; many clears stiffer as mills do not May 12 ..... 124% 122% phe 117% a08 305 302 305 116 
Prices unchanged. Quotations May 13: extra have abundance of them offered a few May 13 ..... 123% 121% 120% 117% $03 305 302 305 116 
high patent 50’s $4.15@4.30, high patent weeks ago. Eastern cake flours only avail- May 15 ..... 122% 119% 118 =: 115% ae 305 208 305 116 
$3.90@4.05; standard bakers, under 44% able in small amounts, sold at mills’ ask- May 16 ..... 123% 120% 118% 116% 302 305 302 305 116 
ash, 100’s $3.52 (ceiling); first clears 100’s ing prices, while Pacific coast grades also 
$3.00@3.10, all delivered Texas common stay at ceilings. 
points, Quotations May 13: spring high glutens SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 

¥ v Ss 3.80@3.8 ste ar € s -55 @ 3.70, 

Minnea) ae” Macher Sen ets sour, de- pi ct ge ap ogy pr i cha] Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
Bins eae: aoane Jace unsatisfactory. $3.65@3.75, standard patents $3.50@3.70, load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
Few buyers in market; some want fair- Clears $3.25@3.35; soft winter straights, Chicago Minneapolis KansasCity St. Louis Buffalo 
sized lots, but not willing to pay asking _ Pennsylvania $3.08@3.10, Pacific coast $3.77. going bran ....... tens $...-@40.40 $....@37.75 $....@.... Sires @Qeees $....@4L65 
prices. Army bought little flour over week- Boston; No increase reported in new Hard winter bran ....... ++++@40.40  ....@.... 36;50@37.00 38.97@39.4T ....@.+ 
end for export, only mills with good stocks busines’ as buyers continue to mark time. Standard middlings* ..... ++e+@40.40 ....@87.75 ....@.... 38.97@39.47 - @41.55 
of wheat on hand participated. Others who None in immediate need of flour with pos- our middlingst ...... ss eee @40.40  ....@37.75 36.50@87.00 38.97@39.47 | @41.55 
pene ‘ase on gga — proviso Naar Megas 4 = ager of be es pints md oot esol Fie OG. bin hic oe wee eee e @40.40 wees @37.75 ey re . @39.47 .  @ 41.55 
coulc accept only 1 zyovernmen release o-moutnh asis. rade zenerally we cov- 
necessary when.” They did not get wheat. ered with many paying carrying charges, Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 

Clears situation has improved somewhat; not disposed to add to present holdings Spring WED ~.cicvscccces coe QDeces Boece QG.84 8... OEG27 8.0 cc Qeccs 8... G ove 
some mills have disposed of anticipated unless substantial break develops. Some Hard winter bran ....... oe civ-e Greve «+++ @45.34 “ ee coe eect ooo @ ove 
May production at fairly satisfactory prices. showed interest in break in futures but Soft winter bran ........ cre. Pre eT Pre eee es seee@...- 43.30@44.30 
Sales by northwestern spring wheat mills quotations held firm due to tight cash Standard middlings* ..... ....@.... see + @45.34 ia ere, ee 0 eo @ ooo 
last week totalled 58% of capacity, due to wheat situation so no business resulted. Flour middlingst ..... oe seer Qevee soe @45.34 SOCGAT “4.2 S eo 
Army buying, compared with 27% a week Only sales those in immediate need of ee MN ee a, cc ae bkA , «+ - @45.34 view Bet (tes cates ooo @ cove 
earlier, and 24% a year ago. flour and fill-in requirements. Minimum 
; Quotations May 16: established brands carlots the rule; total unusually light. Ship- Toronto. ..... pn eae Fe ¢..cenee ge anee 
family flour, enriched $4.10@4.50, high glu- ping instructions encouraging; mill agents {Winnipe @ 28.00 @ 29.00 @ 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent renewed efforts in that direction. Quota- Pee.) ase we ke, SESE S ¥ ce al ss coe 
$3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent tions May 13: spring high gluten $3.84@ *Brown shorts. {Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 

- 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati +Nashville 
Spring first patent ......... $3.44@ 3.57 $....@ 3.44 Sig svc « --@ 3.53 $....@ 3.80 $3.80@ 3.90 Pe era $3.65@ 3.70 $3.74@ 3.77 eres fae $....( 
Spring standard patent ..... 3.34@ 3.47 ---@ 3.34 Ss Fee -@ 3.43 -@ 3.70 3.55@ 3.70 Sree Fee a 3.60@ 3.65 3.64@ 3.67 ome oe QDocse es 
Spring first clear .......... 2.75@ 3.45 3.20@ 3.34 cove iss. @.. -@ 3.20 3.30@ 3.60 ety See 3.37@ 3.47 3.54@ 3.57 “Oe 
Hard winter short patent 3.47@ 3.57 4a Bee -@ 3.30 @ 3.53 --@ 3.80 3.65@ 3.76 Sere Pires 3.65@ 3.70 3.74@ 3.77 -@.. 3 
Hard winter 95% patent.... 8.32@ 3.47 ee -»-@ 3.20 @ 3.43 -@ 3.70 3.60@ 3.70 ae re 3.60@ 3.65 3.64@ 3.67 sieve 
Hard winter first clear 2.65@ 3.00 SRS oes 2.55@ 2.70 2.68@ 3.06 -@ 3.25 3.25@ 3.35 é CorReet ea eae Oe es hae -@. 
Soft winter short patent 4.06@ 4.72 = Fee’ a aes -@ 3.98 -@ 4.13 ee Pere oie SEP ie: bye aves Oe és 4.25@ 4.27 owie> ) 
Soft winter straight ....... 3.50@ 4.54 -@ .@. -+-@ 3.74 --@ 4.08 3.08@ 3.77* eee ee *3.45@ 3.55 4.17@ 4.25 he 4 
Soft winter first clear 3.35@ 3.60 ir) @. 3.32@ 3.76 5 Bs vas eek Pee ee. icor® a 4.07@ 4.10 -@. 4 
Rye flour, white ........... 3.30@ 3.50 3.36@ 3.42 @ -@ 3.71 -@ 3.77 3.50@ 3.66 ee ere 3. ee 3.63 -@ -@ 
Rye flour, dark ........,... 2.80@ 3.30 2.93@ 2.96 ..-@ -@ 3.16 @ 3.27 Yee ke te Pee .@ @ -@ v 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto ‘se Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent ....$....@.... a Sere POOR: sin adv -@. $ Wise Spring top patent]..$....@5.05 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ .........- .40 
gy CP Saar ee ert Lee ees eRe Montana ....... ee ee Spring second patent{ -@4.40 -@4. 80 Ontario 90% patentst 5.60 
Spring first clear{.. - @3.30 BD iisis 
*Includes near-by straights. Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. {Second-hand cottons. 98-Ib jutes 


§280-lb cottons. 
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$3.70@ 3.75, straight $3.65@3.75; family 
short patent $4.75@5.10, fancy patent 
$4.25@ 4.75, special patent $4.15@4.25, low 
protein 95% $3.75@3.95; soft wheat 95% 
$4.15@ 4.35, straight $4.10@4.20, fancy cut- 
off $3.80@8.90, short patent $4.93@5.20, soft 
wheat family short patent $4.80@5.10. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Markets very quiet, only new 
pusiness booked by government for armed 
Bakery and retail trade all booked 
up to new crop; while they would take 
on some new crop business mills not in a 
position to offer at this time. Mill opera- 
tions continue at high levels due to in- 
creased shipping instructions. 

Portland: Little change in milling situ- 
ation of Pacific Northwest. Interior mills 
continue to show better grind than Coast 
mills. Some Army and Navy bookings 
shifted to Coast mills due to shut down of 
one good sized mill. Outside of this, no 
change in bookings. Interior mills grind- 
ing some lend-lease bookings, shipping to 
Coast for storage; Coast mills still awaiting 
grinding orders. Domestic bookings light. 
Buyers well taken care of, only small 
pookings with smaller bakeries continue. 

Quotations May 13: all Montanas, $3.67; 
high gluten $3.62, bluestem topping $3.40; 
pastry $3.08, pie $3.08; fancy hard wheat 
clears $3.52, whole wheat 100% $3.49, gra- 
ham $3.15, cracked wheat $3.15. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal; Domestic demand for 


spring wheat flour strong. Due to labor 
shortage and pressure of export orders 
mills have hard time getting shipments 


out on time, but no buyer short of flour. 
Export trade exceedingly active. Mill cap- 
acity booked with British orders until end 
of July. Newfoundland trying to get all 
old orders cleaned up before June 1 when 




















$4.30, in 98's cotton, mixed cars, track, 
Toronto-Montreal freights, add 10c extra 
where cartage is performed. For export, 
government regulation flour, $9.40 per 280 


Ibs, f.a.s., winter ports, June-July sea- 
board. 
No improvements in offerings of winter 


wheat flour. Mills have only limited quan- 
tities to offer. All supplies of winter wheat 
flour available used in domestic market, 
no exports allowed. Production up to end 
of March only one-third of quantity pro- 
duced in same period previous year. Quo- 
tations May 13: $5.60 bbl for pure On- 
tario winters, secondhand jutes, Montreal 
freights. 

Farmers not delivering winter 
The growing crop looking well. Price un- 
changed at ceiling. Quotations May 13: 
$1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b., shipping points, ac- 
cording to freights. 

Winnipeg: Export business confined to 
small quantities for West Indies. No new 
sales to United Kingdom. Domestic trade 
good. Supplies moving as speedily as trans- 
portation facilities permit. Quotations May 
13: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia boun- 
dary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; second 
patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand for hard 
wheat flour very. steady. Dealers only 
able to supply demand with some difficulty. 
Domestic supplies coming from western 
mills in odd times when they cut off 
grindings for government orders for over- 


wheat. 


seas shipment. No ordinary export  busi- 
ness .handled in months, immediate pros- 
pect dull. 


Prices holding at ceiling levels, cash car 
quotations for 98’s cottons, $5.40 for first 
patents, $5 for seconds or bakers patents 
and $4.90 for Vitamin B. Limited sup- 
ply of soft wheat flour available, no new 
deliveries expected until the new Ontario 
crop. Prices firm at $7.50 to trade with 
more large bakers shifting to various types 
of winter wheat grinds. 












































THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


























WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion, All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v 


v 





HELP WANTED 
v 











We Need a ee 
SOUTHEASTERN 


SALES DIRECTOR 


@ One of the larger Southwest- 
ern milling organizations has an 
opening for office sales director 
for the Southeastern field. Suc- 
cessful applicant must be exper- 
ienced, know the trade and have 
a clear record. We have estab- 
lished no reasonable limit on 
what we might pay for the right 
man. Correspondence absolute- 
ly confidential. Address 6742, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv 7 
ACCOUNTANT — OFFICE MANAGER 
thoroughly experienced milling and grain, 
invites correspondence from strong firm. 
Address: 6767, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 


























oe gs enriched flour regulations come into effect, OATMEAL MARKETS 
nter | onal so mills swamped with shipping instruc- 
lard sau tions. Prices at ceiling levels in domestic 
market. Quotations May 13: domestic, top Toronto-Montreal: Domestic demand 
a patents $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers light, no new export orders recently. Quo- 
tations May 13: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 
80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, 
shel: in 98-lb jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b., Toronto or 
} dl t , Montreal. 
Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
Duluth DLANUVoO ! UTTIN WILLY oatmeal draggy. No accumulation of sup- 
May July SPRING WHEAT plies, stock sufficient to meet demand. Mills 
164% KANSAS WHEAT operating part time. Quotations May 13: 
164% SOFT WHEAT rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in three 
165% prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 
165% CRITIC FEEDS 20% over rolled oats. 
165% Minneapolis: Rolled oats were guoted on 
165% SCuUSLTZ, BAUIAN & CO. May 15 at $6.30 per 100 tbs, bulk; 20-o0z 
'g BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS packages $2.59 case, 48-oz packages $2.82. 
May ‘July 
7 ib. QUAIL quit QHUUUVOOUANENONERUUAOEUUAEOAUUEL ANNE UUAEEUUUEULEU LEAL NU nnceneezgnscnee egies 
60% 
79 76% 
79 76% 
79 76% 
79 76% 
BARLEY “ * f h T d 
Mina Commodity Service for the Trade 
ay July = 
16 pve = h © e 
16 E 
i that Really Puts Service First 
16 = ten 
16 : 
16 = P ° 
z HEN we say we put service first in our deal- 
ings with the trade, we mean just that. For 
Sed on car- instance: 
points: ‘i A : 
Buffalo + We maintain extensive contacts—backed by a com- 
i prehensive wire service. Of our eighty-five offices, = 
+ : sixty are situated in the areas where commodities are = 
- @AL55 = either grown or processed. Result: information direct- S 
Nashville = . ° : 
ee from-source to you in the shortest possible time. 


43.30@44.30 


43.30@44.30 





— 
** winnipeg 


8-Ib jutes. 








nu 


our offices. 


70 PINE STREET 





Ss 


+ In addition, we have specialists in each commodity— 
men who have built their business lifetime around 
that particular staple—who can give you practical 
assistance in working out your commodity problems. 
* This active service is backed by our weekly com- 
modity letters, plus special surveys made when a par- 
ticular commodity situation calls for such a study. 
* Why not put these advantages to work for you now? 
You may have a more detailed explanation of how 
our commodity service can help you through any of 


Merritt LYNCH, Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


Branch Offices in 85 Cities 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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HEAD MILLER WANTED. ONE WHO 
understands corn milling. In reply, give 
full particulars. Address 6744, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTED 
for Arkansas; splendid opportunity for 
right man. Address Standard Milling Co., 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN WANTED FOR 
Indiana, resident of state preferred. Con- 
tact Standard Milling Co., 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





CHEMIST WANTED 
work in large mill. When replying, give 
full particulars. Address 6745, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


FOR CONTROL 





TRAVELLING BROKERS WANTED—FOR 
E. Tenn., Georgia, Alabama, by mill with 
straight and mixed cars of soft and hard 
wheat flours. Write fully territory now 
cover, class of trade, what accounts now 
have. Address: 6754, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Missouri. 


SOY BEAN ENGINEER NOW AVAILABLE, 
capable of designing, building, and op- 
erating mill for the manufacturing of 
full fat soy flour. Address 6748, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





HEAD MILLER, WITH KNOWLEDGE 
considerably above average and ability to 
prove it, open for permanent employment; 
now in Minneapolis; skilled in reflowing, 
maintenance, close yields, low ash flours, 
feeds, etc. Address: 6751, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





SALES DIRECTOR: 
experience in 


FIFTEEN YEARS 
family and bakers flour 
sales, manager packaged goods depart- 
ment with thorough knowledge cereal 
sales, promotion and advertising. Young, 
aggressive, competent. Excellent refer- 
ences and reasons for wishing change. 
Address: 6752, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota, 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE — COMPLETE 
25 


and equipment of 125 bbl 














MACHINERY 
flour mill, all 


in excellent condition; includes several 
hundred feet of good leather belting. 
Crosby Grain and Milling Company, 


Crosby, No. Dak. 





ONE NO. 2 BUFFALO FAN, 1 NO. 3 
Sturtevant fan, 1 No. 4 Sturtevant fan, 
1 No. 45 E American blower fan; 1 corn 
cutter and grader; several double stands 
of Allis 9x18 rolls, 2 double stands of 
N&M 9x24 rolls; 1 S. Howes mixer and 
molasses pump; 9x18 chills, 9x24 chills, 
1 Pr. 9x30 chills; 6 Pr. 6x16 rolls; cali- 
pers full; 1 No. 3 ball bearing scourer. 
Address F. W. Mann, P. O. Box 67, Ware- 
house, 13th and Walnut Sts., East St. 
Louis, Ill. 





MILLS WANTED 
v 


WANTED—FLOUR MILL APPROXIMATE- 
ly 500 bbl capacity, fully equipped, with 
power. Address: 6764, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 

















SPRING WHEAT AND RYE MILL, GOOD 


sized, wants correspond with salesman 
well acquainted New York Metropolitan 
district, straight salary or salary-com- 
mission basis, representing this mill ex- 
clusively. Good permanent position for 
good man, Address 6758, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED: ASSISTANT BAKESHOP SU- 
perintendent for an ex¢lusive pie plant lo- 
cated in the middle west. Previous ex- 
perience in pie manufacturing not essen- 
tial; but applicant must have experience 
in. cake production. This is a splendid 
opportunity for a permanent position for 
the right man. Apply, giving age, educa- 
tion, past experience and salary expected. 
Address: 6749, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 





WE HAVE AN OPENING FOR A SECOND 
miller and will give consideration to any- 
one with mill experience but not actual 
milling who feels qualified and ambitious 
to learn the millers’ trade. Steady work 
now and after the duration, plenty of 
overtime, good working and living condi- 
tions, group insurance and many advance- 
ment opportunities. Write Harry Johnson, 
Superintendent, The Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Company, Newton, Kansas. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging _machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















For 
PLANNED— 
CONTINUED RESEARCH 
—AND IMPROVEMENT 


Consult 


BERT DEE INGELS 


Cereal Chemist 
111 S. Harrison St. EAST ORANGE, N. J. 























MATHEW C. BELAN 


5041 Gladstone Avenue 





» « « Milling Consultant 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 
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KANSAS GRAIN AND 
FEED DEALERS MEET 


Pledge Compliance With Government 
Orders at 48th Annual Convention— 
C. C, Smith Elected President 


Hvrcninson, Kansas. — Compliance 
with government control orders and 
100% co-operation with and _ support 
of the war effort were pledged by the 
Kansas Grain, Feed and Seed Dealers 
in resolutions adopted at the forty-eighth 
annual convention in Hutchinson on 
May ll. 

Further resolutions pledged the grain 
dealers to. work for equality of taxation 
and an equitable distribution of the tax 
burden. 

New president of the association is 
C. C, Smith, Conway Springs, who suc- 
ceeds Dan C. Sullivan, of Ulysses, end- 
ing a three-year period of service. A. 
W. Estes, of Hutchinson, was elected 
vice president and J. F. Moyer, of Dodge 
City, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
New directors are D. B. Frazee, Hutch- 
inson; Lester McDonald, Satanta, and 
Harry K. Coe, Topeka. 

Nearly 300 registered for the meet- 
ing. A banquet and program .closed the 
one-day session. At noon the visitors 
were guests at a Dutch lunch given on 
the trading floor by the Hutchinson 
Board of Trade. J. L. Welsh, Omaha, 
president of the National Grain and 
Feed Dealers Association, spoke. George 
E. Gano, of Hutchinson, was_ toast- 
master. 

Mr. Sullivan, retiring president, and 
Mr. Moyer, secretary, voiced the seem- 
ingly general protest against the inequal- 
ity produced by of co- 
operatives. 

On recommendation of A. W. Estes, it 
was decided to name a special assistant 
secretary to serve feed and seed dealers. 
G. M. Simpson, Salina grain man, re- 
ported to the convention that most coun- 


nontaxation 


try elevators are operating on a losing 
basis, with margins of 3@4c bu for han- 
dling, whereas it has been determined 
actual cost is about 41,c. 

Tribute to the soil of southwestern 
Kansas was paid by W. A. Albrecht, 
chairman of the department of soil, 
University of Missouri. “Rich soils of 
western Kansas can and do produce 
40-bu wheat with 20 inches of rainfall,” 
he said. “Soils of eastern Kansas and 
Missouri are unable to produce 20 bus 
With 
proper fertilization the latter sections 


wheat with 40 inches of rainfall. 


could improve their yield, however.” 





OsiTruARY ~ ~ 





LT. WILLIAM D. JAEGER 

Lt. William D. Jaeger, son of William 
Jaeger, vice president of Bear-Stewart 
Co., was killed in a_ plane 
collision at the Bruning (Neb.) Army 
Base, May 11. He was taking advanced 
training as a fighter squadron leader. 


Chicago, 


It. Jaeger entered the army in July, 
1941. He took a course at the army 
baking school in Chicago and was in the 
Quartermaster Corps for a while. About 
one and a half years ago, he received 
a transfer to the air corps, receiving his 
wings and a commission as lieutenant. 

He is survived by his widow, his par- 
ents and one sister. Lt. Jaeger was 
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married last year to Martha Hobrock, 
who has been living with her parents 
at Fort Wayne, Ind. He had planned 
to be home on a furlough next month, 
when he and his wife expected the birth 
of their first child. 


EDWARD FLASH 

Edward Flash, president of the New 
York Produce Exchange from 1918 to 
1920, died at his home in New Brighton, 
S. L, on May 10, aged 86 years. He was 
active in cottonseed and other vegetable 
oils all of his life and was a member 
of the exchange for over 50 years. 


CHARLES B. HOPPELL 3 
Charles B. Hoppell, 68, traffic and 
employment manager of the Perfection 
Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., with 
which he was associated for 48 years, 
died suddenly May 9 of a heart attack. 
He was in the baking business for 50 
years. 
DANIEL BE. MAXWELL 
Daniel E. Maxwell, widely known Kir- 
by, Ohio, grain elevator proprietor, died 
May ll. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: New 
buying confined to occasional car; business 
on mill books getting down to point where 
contracting cannot much longer be deferred; 
directions slowing up; pure white rye flour 
$3.36@3.42 c.w.t., in cottons, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, pure medium $3.26@3.32, purée dark 
$2.93 @ 2.96. 

Chicago: Sales spotty, buyers show very 
little interest; shipping directions fair; 
white patent $3.30@3.50, medium $3.20@ 
3.40, dark $2.80@3.30. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.72, medium 
dark rye $3.77, Wisconsin pure straight 
$4.38, Wisconsin white patent $4.51. 

St. Louis: Prices decline 9c; sales and 
shipping directions slow; pure white $3.71, 
medium $3.61, dark $3.16, rye meal $3.46. 

Philadelphia: Market weak and lower. 
Supplies more than ample; buyers indif- 
ferent and limiting purchases mostly to 
small lots for satisfaction of immediate 
needs. Close unsettled, white patent $3.53 
@ 3.63. 

New York: Sales somewhat below gener- 
al range, though not in large quantity, 
pure white patents $3.50@3.66. 

Buffalo: Demand quiet, ‘tread steady, sup- 
ply ample; white $3.77, medium _ $3.67, 
dark $3.27. 

Pittsburgh: Sales extremely limited. In- 
quiries for quotations on’ both fancy white 
and medium grade rye flour larger. Rye 
flour, fancy white, $3.63@3.77, medium 
grade $3.53@3.67. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
May 6, 1944, and May 8, 1943, as re- 
ported to the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 

--American— ,—-in bond-— 

May 6 May8 May6é May8s 

1944 1943 1944 1943 

Wheat .. osi.. 118,869 188,385 8,715 6,556 
2. Se 8,658 31,473 oe ay 
OBTE cesctos 6,831 6,103 127 1,963 
ot arr ea 22,990 20,933 1,309 903 
Barley... 10,435 8,299 111 475 
Flaxseed 3,852 1,250 230 295 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets May 6 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat 2,072,000 (none) bus; corn, 
715,000 (3,907,000); oats, none (none); rye 
none (24,000). 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
F. C. BUZZELLE ELECTED CHAIRMAN 

Cuicaco, Iru.—F. C. Buzzelle, General 
Mills, Inc., Chicago, was elected chair- 
man of the Midwest Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, at its 
annual business meeting May 1. E. G. 
Rupp, Quaker Oats Co. and R. W. 
Mitchell, Purity Bakeries Corp., were 
elected vice chairman and_ secretary- 
treasurer, respectively. Distribution of 
vitamins in the wheat kernel was the 
subject of an address by J. S. Andrews, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, prin- 
cipal speaker on the program. 








Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States May 
13, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore 2,314 bis 7% ge 
Boston ..... 62 a8 aa os 
Buffalo 758 288 471 ‘5 
Afloat 94 153 ik os 
ee eee ~ ss 78 
Fort Worth 1,059 a ee oe 
Rete on 846 291 
New York ...... 1,997 we aie 
Philadelphia 949 
ROWERS 06.0.4 sees 7,129 1,287 762 78 


7,418 1,662 111 523 


May 15, 1943 
7,402 184 552 472 


May 6, 1944 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended May 13, in thousand bushels, with 


comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1944 1943 1944 1948 1944 1943 
Minneapolis .. 108 138 20 781,262 650 
Delath wisisc es 33 47 171 1601,558 640 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





light inquiry. 
business .done 


Minneapolis: Continued 
Sales very skimpy, little 
at 10c ciw.t. under ceilings. Unfilled busi- 
ness on mill books not heavy, but some 
delinquent, directions not forthcoming. 

In the week ended May 13, nine North- 
west companies made 187,410 sacks durum 
products against 151,750 in the previous 
week, 

Chicago: Sales negligible; buyers display 
very little interest. Directions only fair, 
No. 1 semolina $3.75, standard No. 1 $3.65. 


St. Louis: Prices unchanged. Sales and 
shipping directions fair; first grade semo- 
lina (ceiling price) $3.99, granular $3.84, 
No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 

Philadelphia: Trade slow, prices without 
important change. Supplies ample for re- 
quirements; No. 1 fancy $4.03, No. 1 regu- 
lar $38.93. 

Buffalo: Trade quiet; current contracts 
sufficient for immediate needs. Sales vol- 
ume still small; prices slightly under ceil- 
ing. Shipping directions fair, still reflect- 
ing reduced operation of macaroni plants. 
Trend steady, supplies ample, No. 1 $3.98, 
durum fancy patent $3.98, macaroni flour 
$3.75, first clear $2.96. 

Pittsburgh: Sales very few. Quotations 
given 10 cents under ceilings. No. 1 fancy 
semolina $3.88@3.98, secondary grade $3.78 
@ 3.88. 





* SALES OFFICE * 





The Standard Millifg Co. will open 
a ‘sales office in Minneapolis June 1, 
in charge of William B. Raymond, who 
until recently was western division sales- 
Commander-Larabee 


Raymond, 


manager for the 
Milling Co. Mr. 
Minneapolitan, has been identified with 
the milling business since 1919, when 
he joined the sales staff of Washburn- 
Crosby Co. From 1920 to 1927 he was 
with the Twin Cities branch of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., and for the last 
17 years with the Commander company. 
Mr. Raymond will organize and head the 
department of Standard 


a native 


western sales 


Milling Co. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x «wk kk 


Cpl. Elizabeth Reynolds, WAC, spent 
a 10-day furlough at her home in At. 
lanta beginning May 7, and was warmly 
greeted by her many friends in the flour 
and bakery business. She has been sta- 
tioned at Camp Croft, S. C., for the 
past few months and states she has no 
idea when she might go overseas, al. 
though many from her camp have been 
ordered to foreign service in the past 
several weeks. 





* 


M. Sgt. Eugene Rosenfeld, son of 
Emanuel B. Rosenfeld, vice president 
and treasurer of Morris Rosenfeld, Inc, 
New York flour jobber, has. returned 
home on a furlough after nearly three 
years’ active service on the other side, 
He enlisted in the Royal Canadian Air 
Force in 1940 and became flight sergeant 
and was subsequently transferred to an 
American unit. This is his first visit 
home since he was sent across. 

* 

Sgt. S. W. Specht, formerly the New 
Orleans correspondent for THE Nonrrs- 
WESTERN Mitrer, V-mails that he has 
“finally gotten into a war theater.” He 
is now stationed in New Guinea. “We 
eat a lot of bread here,” says Sgt. 
Specht, “and it’s good. In fact, the 
boys are bread eaters.” 

* 

Ensign Gustav Walter Wilde, USNR, 
was wounded while on duty in the south 
Pacific. He has been on missions to 
New Guinea and Australia. His par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Gustav A. Wilde, 
Wilde’s Bakeries, Pittsburgh, were no- 
tified the incident occurred April 29. 

* 

H. O. Rinne, assistant divisional man- 
ager, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. 
Chicago, recently received word that his 
son, Lt. Arthur Rinne, has been missing 
since March 6. Lt. Rinne, a member 
of the army air corps in England, was 
on a mission over Germany. 

* 

Ist Lt. J. W. Gilges, for many years 
with Larabee Flour Mills Co., stationed 
last in Buffalo, and before that with 
General Mills, Inc., visited Kansas City 
this week while on leave. He is sta- 
tioned at Carlsbad, N. M. 


* 


Pyt. William M. Belan, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Mathew C. Belan, spent last 
week at the home of his parents in Min- 
neapolis. «Pvt. Belan is attached to 4 
mechanized division at Camp Gordon, 
Augusta, Ga. 

* 


Sgt. Al Rabiner, formerly associated 
with his father, Sam Rabiner, in the 
Central Flour and Feed Co., Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, recently spent a furlough at home 
with his parents. 

* 


Lt. Col. Ron Kennedy, first secretary 
of the Western Grain and Feed Asse 
ciation, is stationed with the Eighth Ait 
Command in England. 
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@ Housewives prefer cotton- bagged 
products. For the cotton bag, with its 
many reuse features, is a most essential item 
in every household — regardless of locality. 
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fern YORK © MINNEAPOLIS ® SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO © WICHITA © OKLAHOMA CITY 


Specialisls in COTTON bags since 1885 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 

















North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


& J 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 





PERCY KENT BAG CO. 








Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WINTER 
SPRING 





ARG i LL ay Oe 
TRUCK-LOAD 


INCORPORATED CAR-LOAD 








Minneapolis and 


Any Where 
All Principal Grain Markets 











WHEAT 


DURUM 






VANITY FAIR | 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 





(HIGLUTE 





BOAT-LOAD 
eee 


Any Time 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*‘Wisconsin'Makes‘the'Best’*Rye‘Flour’”’ 





ee: 


igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


v 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 

And All Other Special Flours 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE 





“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield  & Woods Sack Co. 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON 


PURITY 
THREE STARS 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE =- 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


4g 


UNIFORM QUALITY 





All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
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me 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Coy C Ce RD 





STERLING 
CANADA CREAM 


MAITLAND + HURON 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
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GUARANTEED 
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oldest and largest 
Millers 





BRANDS: 





SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


Sd + 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 











Flour 





“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
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Cereals 


“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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Miu at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
i 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 





Cable Address: ‘‘FoRTGARRY”’ Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head Cable 

Office— Address— 
Toronto, ‘‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 


Canada 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


IN 














AILY EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
° MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 

















O | la 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 





























F Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTR EAL. CANADA 
= 
td. : , 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 











Cable Address GS ne Oy ALL 
“HASTINGS” myn CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
tces-: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B, HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 


SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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but this should be done in such a way 
that there will be no discrimination 
against any One branch of the food dis- 
ag J 





tributing industry. 


Watch Sales Methods 

0 

At one time flour millers, wholesale 
grocers and flour jobbers rather widely 
participated in many kinds of lottery 
ghemes, or so-called games of chance, 
in selling their products. This column 
invariably frowned upon such practices, 
as buyers’ attention was obviously direct- 
ei away from the product itself to the 
possibilit y of getting something for noth- 
It was not good merchandising. 





ing. 
Lately, and particularly since the war, 
there has been much less activity of this 







kind. However, it is reported occasion- 
ally, and if any flour distributors are 
participating in a lottery or any other 
plan that promises free goods to people 
drawing lucky numbers or any other 
such system they would do well to in- 
vestigate it at once. 










The Robinson-Patman Act, for one 
piling, has made nearly all such activi- 
ties illegal. Other federal laws are di- 
rected against lotteries, and we under- 
stand many states have similar legisla- 
tin. Enriched white bread is such a 
good food, its nutritional value so high, 
and its price so comparatively low that 
it should be sold on its own merits. To 
do otherwise seems to admit that there 
is something wrong with the product 
itself, 





Grade Labeling and 
Employment 

ed 0 

The threat of grade labeling, which 
has by no means been eliminated, has a 





Toronto direct bearing upon employment in the 

Sarnia food distributing industry after the war. 
Recently Emil Brisacher, president of 

DA Brisacher, Van Norden & Staff, esti- 
mated that if this plan is put into effect 
there will be more than 8,000,000 un- 
employed because of it in the postwar 
period. 

While this estimate sounds high, never- 
theless grade labeling would result in 
great unemployment, Advertised brands 
would largely disappear, consumers 
vould be deprived of their present pref- 
erences, food, including flours would be 
distributed by number or letter, and 
marketing 1s we now know it would be 

rs a impaired, 

f consumers would actually be bene- 
fited, there would be less argument 
against grade labeling, but many econ- 
mists do not believe there would be 
ny such result, Flour millers and other 
food manufacturers have constantly im- 
Proved the quality of their products 
under the competitive urge. They know 
that an advertised brand must be backed 
up by quality if it is to stay on the 
market. Under grade labeling their 
products would meet government re- 
iirements, but there would be no in- 

> ‘entive for them to go beyond this point. 


This fact, plus the unemployment that 


ae result from grade labeling, makes 
© proposal all the more undesirable. 
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Export Flour IT’S IN THE RECORD 


INSURANCE 
“All Risks”’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F, 0. THOMPSON OO., LTD. 
Oanadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











m..G. PRATT 


Exporter 








FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


6% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADIAN 








eee 


Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
High Test 


United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


a 


ROLLED OATS 





ae 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS OATMEAL 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ‘‘GLUTEN,”’ Melbourne 


Te. 
el 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CABLE ADDRESS, ‘‘GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 


Mills Limited 











ALGARY - MOOSE JAW . 
MONTREAL 


MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. | [iro 
FLOUR MILLERS Ww "TORONTO: - HUMBERSTONE 


Oable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N. S.W., Australia 











SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


RIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANC 









































Robin Hood Flour 


SASKATOON 
MONCTON 


OUVER 





Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” 


Cable Address: ““Woumacs” 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


“KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 






















CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


winwnte.eePeEGQ e VWVTANCOUV ER 
Successors to 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


=, 


COTTON JUTE 
BAGS BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 








































ODE 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


























Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


4 THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Bf ABILENE, KANSAS 
| Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 














A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND “CREMO”’ 


Made by 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Aabaiiie thie: Home CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 


Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls CROOKSTON, MINN. 





















HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


AB: 
aacaly Cavin Hosmer, Sto.te Co. 
DUST COLLECTORS Millers Agents 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 157 FEDERAL STREET 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. 
























New Mill Completed 1936 Buy and Sell 


(T SLOG AN ” Through 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker WANT ADS 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. seein... 
El Reno, Okla. THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





















EVANS MILLING CO. ™==#seture Kin-Dei 


ied 
E- CORN PRODUOTS 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushel 
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On the new brakeman’s first run there 
was a very steep grade. The engineer 
always had trouble to get up this grade, 
but this time he came near sticking 
altogether. Eventually, however, he 
reached the top. Looking out of the cab 
he saw the new brakeman, and said, 
with a sigh of relief, “We had a hard 
job getting up, didn’t we?” 

“We sure did,” assented the new 
brakeman, “and if I hadn’t put on the 
brake we’d have slipped back.” 

v ¥ 
EXCITING PAST 

“Are you the man who was married in 
a cage of lions?” 

“I’m the man.” 

“Did it seem exciting?” 

“It did then, but it wouldn’t now.” 

¥ ¥ 
SHE KNOWS 

“You ought to put your foot down and 
show your wife who is running things 
at your home.” 

“It isn’t necessary. She knows.” 

SUCCESS 

The corpulent, self-complacent Irish- 
man sank into his most comfortable 
chair and remarked to his wife, “Well, 
Kate, me dear, life to me seems to have 
been one long run of prosperity. First 
I was plain Hooley; then I married you 
and became Mr. Hooley; then I was 
made Councilor Hooley, and later Al- 
derman Hooley. To cap the lot, as I 
wint into church yisterday, all the con- 
gregation with one accord rose and 
sang, ‘Hooley, Hooley, Hooley.’ ” 

¥ ¥ 

Mother—Good heavens, Hilda! Do 
you know how to cook a squad? Junior 
is bringing one home for dinner. 

¥v ¥ 
AND THERE YOU ARE 

It was a bright Sunday afternoon, but 
the minister found Johnny sulking on 
the curb. Questioning revealed that 
Johnny had lost all his marbles to the 
neighborhood shark. 

“Perhaps,” suggested the minister, 
“that is your punishment for playing 
marbles on Sunday.” 

“Oh, heck,” retorted Johnny, “what 
about the other kid?” 

¥ ¥ 
SUITABLY DESCRIBED 

Mrs. Schmaltz—Don’t you think my 
new hat is a perfect fit? 

Mr. Schmaltz—Fit! It’s a convulsion. 

TEMPTATION 

“Darling,” cooed the lawyer’s wife, 
“Ive just read that a man out west 
exchanged his wife for a horse. You 
wouldn’t exchange me for a horse, would 
you?” 

“Never,” he replied dutifully, “but I 
would hate to have anyone tempt me 
with a good car.” 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Make; 
From Selected Spring Wheat 























— 
GLA 
LON 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL M. Sr 

PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE STA 
PURE GOLD FLOU! 

FARM GOLD 

APEX—Fancy Clear a: 
RED INDIAN—First Clear Ss 
Try our high protein spring wheat - 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, MAR 


Farina and Pure Wheat Germ, 





Duluth Universal Milling Co, 


DULUTH, MINN. 














cov! 
17 
Cable . 
C 
Flour from this mill comes to you subse 
fully aged — ready to use Seeth 
Cable 

ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA ae 
A New Brand on the Milling Horizon F 
118 § 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING C0. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 




















Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 



















The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow: 
ers at elevators we own and operate. | 














ACME RYE 





A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR Al 
All Grades we 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING 00. | 








WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, C.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Oopley,”” Thornton Hough. 


LONDON-7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©. 3. 


Cheshire 





—_— 





SAL M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
UT is] Established 1870 
‘BLE STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. FLOUR IMPORTERS 
) FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
) IMPORTERS 

Gory Buildings LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
ear Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN, BELFAST 
| Clear a 

: HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
ting wheat Cable Address: ‘‘DoRFEAcH,”’ London COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
leat fl GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
eat fous, MJ] MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 8, OIL, FRE 
: FLOUR IMPORTERS Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
Hi 52, Mark Lane, 2 Fate ee —— Se tate 
onstitution Street 

ling Co, LONDON, E.C.3 | §# Sonstitation OW 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoveNTRY,”’ London 


Cable Address: ‘‘TRonTopPRI,” London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 


52 Mark Lane 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 


and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





F- 


nes to you 
to use 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 
iinieie ieecertiane 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 








F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


(Formerly Leo Weiss & Co.) 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 


AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 


10, Eastcheap 


Connections solicited for post-war business 
Botolph House 


LONDON, E.C. 3 









FEE DSTUFF 


— The Feedman’s 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


50 Wellington St. 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: 'DipLoma,'' Glasgow 





JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Oable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


19 Waterloo St. 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MaRVEL,'’ Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘‘Puruip,”” Dundee 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“'GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow. 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street 


GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WavERLEY” 


Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 


W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 


FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 


Cable address: 


WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


















ng Horizon weekly Ww 
118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper Sa eee A N Ly ADS 

NT Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff $2.00 per year O. I. F. business much preferred. THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
short pat- Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 
nparison 

‘ + . i d a = ae 
LD Low Grades and Flour Specialists $32'fcr HUBERT J. HORAN Tanner - Evans - Siney 
) Millfeed M. S. Brownold Company roreicn FTLOQUR powesric FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
NG C0. I. S. JOSEPH Co., INC. Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 31st and Chestnut Streets Domestic and Export 
SOTA Minneapolis, Minn. Produce Exchange NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 
y 






















Milling Co, 


urs 


es Office 
Minneapolis 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





r 


NEW YORK 30 
PHILADELPHIA 


ancacrer 
— 8 








WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Francis M. Franco 


Co., Inc. 

Theat Flour F lL O U ER Flour Mill Agents FLOUR 

‘ t 44 W. Grand Ave, CHICAGO Produce Exchange NEW YORK Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 
RFOLK, VA. 





ANALYSES | 


ros. Co. FLOURSCEREAL—GRAIN 
I10, U.S.A. Dependable, Prompt Service 
\eat Flour Siebel Insti wey Le ae " 
weal re Stitute of Technology 
the grow ‘onfana CHICAGO, Ill 
i operate. 





-FLOU R— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Ex. - 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—OCONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIO EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceaces 


{10-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


YE 
TY 


LOUR 






LLING C0. } 
SIN 

















We are always in the Market for 


Hard- and Soft Wheat Flours 
GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. 


NEW YORK OITY 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


655 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

















1521 N. 16th St. 





, WisDom 
FLOUR 

















which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 





A new development. 





FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mils At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


















DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales 





Office 
933-35 eieunaes Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Bowersock Mills &PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA , 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
pen Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon LEBANON, 
Flake White, Paty E Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 











Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CoO. 
Salina, Kansas 
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Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co........... woe 
Enns Milling Co. ........- 
Entoleter Division, Safety ‘Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc. ....--seeee, esos 
Essmueller Co. 
Evans Milling Co. 


Farquhar Bros. . 

Farmers & Merchants Milling Ce. 
Feast, C. B., & 00... ..ccccccssves 5b wakes 
Federal Mill, Inc, oe 
Fennell, Spence & Co. .... 
Ferbo Co. 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, In 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co. ... 


eee eee newness 


eee tenet oese weeeee 
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_ New Era Milling Co. ..... 


Fisher Flouring Mills Co. ......++++ee0% 
Flour Mills of America, Inc....... eecece 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd.... 
Fort Morgan Mille ........ssseeeeeee oe 
Franco, Francis M. ve 
Fulton Bag & Ootton Mills. . 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co.........- 

Garland Milling Co. ... 
General Baking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co... 
General Mills, Inc.... 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co, 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.......++++- 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............. 
Greenbank, H. J., & COs... eeeeeseeccees 


eee eeeeeee 
eee eee eres eeeeeeree 
ere eresore 
eee eee wens eeee 


eee eee sree eeeeeereee 


were eee eee eee eee) 


Haaky Mfg. Co. 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co..... 
Hamm, J. M. & C. Me ..ceeesececes 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co.........++++ 
Hardesty Milling Co, .....eeseeeeeee ye'e 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd, .......+.. 
Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant Grain Co., "Ine. 
Hart-Carter Co. ....++-+- 
Heide, Henry, Inc. ....... eccccce aosece 
Henkel Flour Mills ......seseeeeeees Are 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. ...sseeeeseeeees 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd........+.+.- 
Horan, Hubert J. 
Hosmer, Calvin; Stolte Co........... fee 
Howie, The J. K., Co.........- Tasvbotees 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. ....+-eeseeeeeeeee ee 


Core eeeeeeeeee 


er er 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co.............. 
Ingels, Bert D. 23 
Innis, Speiden & Co. ...... 
International Milling 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


m Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co........... 
Jennison, W. J., CO.....seeseeevcece 
Jewell, L. R., & SOM... ..ceesesescvnces 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co....... 
Joseph, I. S., Co., 
Junction City Milling Co.........-e+e56. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 

Kansas Flour Mills Co.........++++- 
Kansas Milling Co. .......0eeeeseeecees 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
Kelly Flour Co. 
Kelly, William, Milling Co.............. 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc.........+++- ee 
Kimpton, W. S8., & Soms...........-. eee 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co............ 
King Midas Flour Mills............6.++ 
King Milling Co. ....c.cececssccecces oe 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ....ce.eceeeess tb eeeses 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc..... ° 
Koerner, John E., & Co......... So hesee 


La Grange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Lta. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. ..........06. 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co.............- 
Lever Bros. Co. see 
Lexington Mill & Elevator “Co. poccose ecee 
Long, W. E., Co. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Lynch, Merrill, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co...........ec000% 


weer eeeee eee eee eeenee 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd. ‘ 

McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd....... 
Maney Milling Co. ......... Tererrrer ey 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., TRG vie vivvccece 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd............. 
Marsh & McLennan, IMc..........6eees% 
Mennel Milling Co. .......eseeeerees vee 
Merck & Co., Inc. .. ée 
Merrill, Harold A. ... 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ........eese0+ ee 
Midland Flour Milling Co...... es ccseece 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc......... 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. .......sssse05 
Minot Flour Mill Co............. cdececs 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ......... 


‘Montana Flour Mills Co........... eee. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Milla Co......... one 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. ........eeeseees 
Morria, CI H., @ GOu,.ccccccevcccesece 
Morrison Milling Co. ...... ceneccee oe 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Lta.. Coccescscoes 
Moundridge Milling Co. ..... ¢06¢e8sss0 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son..... tcc cs sbateese 
N National Cotton Council of America 

National Grain Yeast oe bbip te 6 0-d60 
Neahr, M. J., & Co.. Seececes 
Nebraska Consolidated Milis Oo. poves eves 


Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr....s.eenees 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. ......... 
New Century Co. ...s.eeesee 


New Jersey Flour Mills Co.......... seee 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co.... 
Noblesville Milling ©0......scsseeeeeees 
Norris Grain Co. ... ; 
North Dakota Mill & "Blevator. ee 
Norton, Willia, Co. ..scesccssccsccceces 
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OPS VOU GINO OB. cvcccssiccstnsusws. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ......... 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd.......,, 
Omega Machine Co. 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co...........,, 

Paniplus Company ...... = 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. .........,, 
Pearlstone, H. S., Co. ..-seee+-s aa 
Peek Bros. ......+++- 
Pfeffer Milling Co. pees 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc......... tr 
Pillman & Phillipd .........eeeeeeecee, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. ............., 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., amin 

Chemical Division ...... = ee 

Pratt, RB. GC. ccccccccscnccsesevscsesvecy 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 
Procter & Gamble ........+..+- Ghee o has 


Q Quaker Oats Company ......... 


ee s 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co....,. 

Red Wing Milling Co.............., 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd......... 
Richmond Mfg. Co. .......- Saws o ches 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, “Lea. eke » bes 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd.......... 
Rodney Milling Co. ...... oan 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. ape 0am 
Ross Milling Co. ..........+ Saws 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Lta.. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 


eee eee ee eee es 


St. Cloud Milling Co................ 

St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd....... 
St. Regis Paper Co. .. 
Saxony Mills 
Schneider, W. H., Co.ccccccccscsesccees 
Schultz, Baujan-. & CO... ciciccecccccres 
Woott,. BEUMMR, DAEs hese aches chives ccccss 
Security Flour Mills Co. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shellabarger Mills .......0.cceeeeecees 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc............ 
BHOVSLOVES, Te J. ccccsccccccccccvccsecccs 
Short, J. Bee MEUMME CGsncccccaccccsces 





Siebel Institute of Technology.......... i 


Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co........ 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 


TEE Ee Cle) ee eee 
Cy Ea is ek Ais Gee BwWO ih 6.0 800 cckeee 
Spokane Flour Mills Co............... d 
Springfield Milling Corp. .............5. 
DOMIOy, DERI GOs. 6 vic cbc cecicc sc ccccns 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
Be ee rey ee Pere 
Standard Brands, Inc. ..... Meee s 006 dee 
Standard Milling Co. ......cccecssceess 
Stannard, Collins & Co. ............0.55 
Stock, FP. Ws, @ Gomes, IMC.....6....c000. 
BtPACtON Grain Co. ....cccccccccccsccess 
Stonhard .Company ........ Co cccccecee 
Strisik, 8. R., Co. ...... PeSwASdscccedese 
Swit A Co. cecevevsrcesecs wT PTT: Te 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. od kees 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd......... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. ..... Orr 


Tension Envelope Corporation ....... 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Associ: ation... 
Thomas, A. Vaughan 
Thompson, BH. S. ......... Pes eccccc veers 
Tidewater Grain Co.......cccecsseveeee 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc...........: 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. .......+.+++ eee 
Tri-State Milling Co. ........eeeceeeeee 
Twin City Machine Co...........e+e08 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 
Union Steel Products Co.........++: 
United Grain Growers, Ltd.........++++ 
Urban, George, Milling Co.........++++ 


Valier & Spies Milling Co........-++: 


Van Dusen Harrington Co.......+:: d 


Victor Chemical Works .....-++--++++** 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 


Voigt Milling Co, 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co.. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc.. Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co... veeee 
Wamego Milling Co. ......eeeeererceet’ 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. .........- 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ......-+++"' 
Weber Flour Mills Co. .....++++-- 
Weevil-Cide Co., The .. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co....--:: 
Western Assurance Co. ....- 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & "Grain Ex 
port Agency .... ° 


eee eee eeweeeerernert 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Western Milling Co, ....sseeeeerrrert'’ g 
Western Star Mill Co. ...-eeeeerererr'’ 
White & Co. ..cscccccccsessecesrrerre® 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. OE 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ....++-+++--**""* 
Williams Bros. Co. ......eeeeeerrrrrt’ 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc.. ar 
Wisconsin Milling Co. Pe tboces ced oer 
Wolf Milling Co. ...... veceoee . 


Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
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Prostems of flour enrichment are greatly 
simplified when N-RICHMENT-A is used. 
You can select the formula ideally adapted to 
the nutrient needs of your flour from the sev- 


eral types now available. 


Formulated by men who know flour, 
N-Richment-A is produced under the same 
scientific controls as Agene and Novadelox. 


So you can depend on N-Richment-A for accu- 








racy to formula, stability, uniform fineness and 
free-flowing qualities. 

Furthermore, large inventories of N-Rich- 
ment-A do not have to be carried in stock at 
your mill, since shipments can be made 
promptly from local distribution points. 

Technical information on the use of the vari- 
ous types of N-Richment-A 


will be furnished on request. 
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‘ Superentendent or Director 


Signature of the person 
who will save 150,000 American lives 


Cancer, like war, is a killer. 

It will take an unfettered hand to wipe this scourge away, 
feet free to carry their owner in any direction he chooses. 
It will take a brain unwarped by crackpot doctrines of 
“master race’’, ‘unblemished blood”, and other nonsense. 


These may be the baby prints of the man, or woman, 
destined to defeat cancer. They may be on file in some 
hospital today, probably in America, certainly in some land 
of free people. Only in a free country do you find the atmos- 
phere of mental health in which hard work can uncover the 


cause and cure of yellow fever, create insulin to master dia- 
betes, find a way to cancel the ravages of infantile paralysis. 


This heritage belongs to every American. Use it to mark 
out your lifetime career. No sick-minded Fuehrer can 
stop you. This heritage we use at General Mills when we 
choose to explore a new field of vitamin research, when 
we decide to build a new factory, when we search for a 
new use for wheat. 


This precious right has made America a good land. We 
of General Mills pledge our efforts to keep it that way. 








